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Microtems  salmoides,  largemouth  black 
bass,  green  trout,  bigmouth!  Call  him 
what  you  will,  in  the  minds  of  many 
fishermen  he's  still  the  fightin-est  fresh 
water  fish  that  ever  wiggled  a  fin. 

— Arizona  Game  <C  Fish  Commission  Photo. 
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OUR  PROGRAM  is  beginning  to  take  shape  and 
we  are  certainly  gratified  by  the  splendid  co- 
operation received  from  interested  individuals  and 
groups  throughout  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Certainly  everything  has  not  been  as  smooth  as 
we  know  it  will  be  when  all  of  our  divisions  are 
completely  reorganized  and  we  get  down  to  the 
business  of  really  giving  Louisiana  a  first-class  con- 
servation program.  However,  indications  are  that 
this  will  be  an  early  reality. 

Hundreds  of  letters,  telegrams,  telephone  calls 
and  personal  contacts  give  us  the  emphatic  message 
that  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  appreciate  and  ap- 
prove of  game  law  and  commercial  law  enforcement 
to  the  letter,  without  favoritism.  This  vote  of  confi- 
dence encourages  our  Enforcement  Division  as  they 
go  about  the  tough  task  facing  them. 

We  welcome  criticism  and  suggestions  at  all 
times.  We  know  that  we  can  do  a  better  job  if  we 
have  the  benefit  of  your  suggestions — when  we  know 
that  you  are  pleased  or  displeased  with  our  efforts. 

We  are  shaping  a  long  range  program — one 
planned  to  afford  immediate  attention  to  emergency 
problems  as  they  arise  and  at  the  same  time  wall 
progress  as  the  years  go  by  to  increase  and  protect 
the  game  and  fish  population  and  the  commercial 
interests  of  our  State. 

Our  Commission  members  are  giving  generously 
of  their  time  and  knowledge  to  this  program  and 
our  personnel  as  a  whole  are  devoting  their  ener- 
gies to  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  Commission. 
With  your  help,  we  will  meet  with  success. 


Richard  K.  Yarn 
Waterfowl    Investigation   Project 
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Lead    Poisoning    Got    More 

Catahoula  Ducks  This  Year 

Than    You     Duck    Hunters 

Did! 


Years  of  shotgunning 
on  this  duck  hunter's  par- 
adise left  tons  of  lead  shot 
on  the  lake  bottom — with 
the  occasional  tragic  re- 
sults revealed  herein. 


Following  a  poor  hunting  season  on 
Catahoula  Lake  during  which  about  3,000 
ducks  were  legally  bagged  by  hunters  a 
serious  outbreak  of  lead  poisoning  oc- 
curred during  January  and  early  Febru- 
ary, 1953.  More  ducks  were  lost  from  this 
cause  than  were  killed  here  by  hunters 
during  the  1952  hunting  season. 

In  order  to  clarify  some  misconcep- 
tions regarding  this  phenomenon  I  will 
quote  from  the  publication  of  James  S. 
Jordan  and  Frank  C.  Bellrose,  LEAD  POI- 
SONING  IN  WILD   WATERFOWL. 

"Contrary  to  popular  belief,  lead  shot 
in  the  flesh  of  waterfowl  does  not  cause 
lead  poisoning.  Shot  pellets  in  the  flesh  un- 
dergo slight,  if  any,  change  and  are  of  lit- 
tle harm  to  waterfowl  unless  they  have 
damaged  vital  tissues.  Lead  poisoning  is 
likely  to  occur  in  waterfowl  that  have 
swallowed  lead  shots  pellets  while  feeding 
on  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  marshes.  After 
a  shot  pellet  has  come  to  rest  in  the  giz- 
zard of  a  bird,  the  surface  of  the  pellet  is 
eroded    and    dissolved    away    through    the 


grinding  action  of  the  gizzard  and  its  con- 
tents and  through  the  chemical  action  of 
the  digestive  juices.  The  lead  undergoes 
further  chemical  change  as  it  moves 
through  the  intestine.  Some  of  the  lead 
compounds  that  are  formed  are  absorbed 
by  the  blood  stream  through  the  intestinal 
walls  and  apparently  damage  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  Lead  compounds  also  appear  to 
have  a  direct  harmful  effect  on  the  muscles 
of  the  digestive  tract.  The  normal  activ- 
ity of  these  muscles  may  be  reduced  to 
such  an  extent  that  adequate  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  food  are  seriously  im- 
paired. Lead  poisoning  is  the  name  given 
to  the  pathological  condition  that  results." 
The  authors  of  the  publication  quoted 
above,  both  of  the  Illinois  Natural  His- 
tory Survey,  were  asked  to  visit  Catahoula 
in  late  January.  This  they  did,  bringing 
with  them  a  fluoroscope  which  was  used 
in  obtaining  some  of  the  data  incorporated 
in  this  report. 

Following  the  closing  day  of  duck  sea- 
son the  waterfowl  population  on  Catahoula 


Lake  increased  from  9,000  to  60,000 
ducks.  Pintails  made  up  50%  of  the  total 
number  while  42%  were  mallards  and 
8%  were  green-winged  teal.  The  mallards 
and  pintails  concentrated  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  lake  and  immediately  began  to  feed 
on  the  abundant  supply  of  chufa  and  wild 
millet  produced  during  the  past  summer 
when  the  lake  bed  was  largely  dry.  While 
feeding  on  chufa  tubers,  which  had  been 
rooted  to  the  surface  by  hogs,  the  mal- 
lards and  pintails  began  to  pick  up  lead 
shot  which  had  been  fired  by  hunters  dur- 
ing past  years. 

Sick  ducks  were  first  noted  hiding  in 
the  flooded  patches  of  grass  in  Big  Bend, 
and  100  of  these  dead  and  dying  ducks 
were  picked  up  by  hand  for  examination. 
Stomach  analysis  revealed  that  these  ducks 
were  in  excellent  condition  but  that  each 
gizzard  contained  an  average  of  three  or 
four  lead  shot.  Some  contained  as  few  as 
one,  and  the  most  found  in  any  one  duck 
was  twenty-one  pellets.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  sick  ducks  were  mallards  while  the 
remainder  were  pintails.  Green-winged  teal 
were  apparently  not  picking  up  lead  shot 
since  only  healthy  members  of  this  spe- 
cies were  seen. 

After  the  lead  poisoned  mallards  moved 
in  along  the  shoreline,  hogs  from  the  sur- 
rounding woodlands  began  to  hunt  the 
edges  for  sick  ducks.  In  addition  to  hogs, 
marsh  hawks,  buzzards,  and  herring  gulls 
fed  on  the  dead  and  dying  ducks,  adding 
to  the  difficulties  of  estimating  the  total 
loss  of  waterfowl.  Observations  indicated 
that  approximately  150  ducks  were  being 
consumed  daily  on  the  lake  by  the  hogs 
and  birds. 

The  activity  of  hogs  along  the  shoreline 
soon  caused  many  of  the  sick  ducks  to  seek 
safety  around  the  duck  blinds  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake.  By  January  20,  an  esti- 
mated 1,200  mallards  and  pintails  were 
hiding  in  the  400  duck  blinds  on  the  lake. 
Two  hundred  of  these  ducks  were  picked 
up  by  hand.  They  were  found  to  be  in  ex- 
tremely poor  condition  and  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  even  though  most  contained 
ample  food  in  the  stomach. 

By  February  15  water  levels  had  flood- 
ed out  the  chufa  producing  mud  flats  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet  and  the  ducks 
were  feeding  in  the  edge  of  the  timber  and 
were  no  longer  picking  up  lead  shot.  At 
that  time  the  lake  contained  about  1,200 
incapacitated  ducks. 

Many  arguments  have  been  circulated 
regarding  the  Catahoula  Lake  situation. 
Some  people  interested  in  waterfowl  have 
even  suggested  that  the  lake  be  permanent- 
ly flooded  so  that  the  lake  bed  will  not  go 
partially  dry  in  the  summer  and  produce 
the  wild  millet  and  chufa  that  attracts  the 
puddle  ducks.  This  is  hardly  the  solution 
to  the  problem  since  a  large  number  of  the 
finest  waterfowl  areas  in  the  United  States 
would  have  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to 
eradicate  similar  losses  of  waterfowl.  Lead 
poisoning  occurs  in  many  other  places  in 
Louisiana  as  well  as  throughout  the  United 


States,  but  this  is  certainly  not  a  just 
cause  for  destroying  each  individual  area. 
The  only  large  scale  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem lies  in  using  a  different  type  shot — 
one  that  will  not  kill  ducks  if  ingested  while 
feeding.  The  use  of  a  non-toxic  shot  is 
certainly  the  only  practical  method  and 
this  would  increase  the  value  of  the  better 
wintering  areas,  such  as  Catahoula  Lake, 
tremendously.  At  present,  however,  there 
is  no  such  shot  on  the  market  and  the  ever 
increasing  problem  of  lead  poisoning  will 
continue  on  a  nation-wide  scale  until  a 
harmless  shot  is  made  available.  Munition 
manufacturers  have  been  experimenting 
for  years  in  a  thus-far  fruitless  effort  to 
find  a  satisfactory  non-toxic  substitute. 

Some  interested  individuals  have  sug- 
gested that  lead  poisoning  on  Catahoula 
Lake  be  eradicated  through  the  installation 


of  a  water  control  structure  in  the  drainage 
outlet  of  the  lake.  The  proposed  plan  for 
managing  this  device  would  be  to  flood 
out  the  lake  too  deep  for  feeding  water- 
fowl during  outbreaks  of  lead  poisoning 
in  order  to  prevent  ducks  from  picking  up 
lead  shot.  The  plan  also  stated  that  the 
lake  could  be  drained  during  the  late  sum- 
mer for  the  normal  production  of  duck 
food  plants. 

In  studying  the  various  aspects  of  this 
plan,  it  is  clear  that  the  installation  of  any 
such  device  would  not  be  practical  for  con- 
troling  lead  poisoning  and  could  lead  to 
the  eventual  destruction  of  the  lake  as  a 
waterfowl  area.  Post  huntiftg  season  out- 
breaks of  lead  poisoning,  such  as  has  just 
occurred,  are  the  only  periods  when  a  loss 
in  waterfowl  takes  place.  Since  the  lake 
is  almost  always  too  deep  for  puddle  ducks 


Six    shot    pellets    (small    white    circles) 
the   gizzard   of  a   duck,   as  shown    by   X-ray. 
— Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  Photo 


Yancey  exhibits  ducks  eaten  by[ 
marsh  hawks,  buzzards,  or  gulls| 
Hogs  leave  no  such  "countable"  re-| 
mains,  adding  to  the  difficulty  ofj 
estimating   mortality. 


to  feed  in  by  the  end  of  hunting  season 
it  is  not  likely  that  such  outbreaks  as  these 
will  occur  more  often  than  once  in  twenty 
years.  On  this  basis  the  loss  in  waterfowl 
is  insignificant  and  a  control  structure 
could  certainly  not  be  justified  for  this 
purpose. 

Lead  poisoning  does  occasionally  occur 
before  and  during  hunting  season  but  a 
substantial  loss  of  waterfowl  seldom  takes 
place.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  once  a 
duck  is  affected  by  lead  shot  in  the  giz- 


zard it  seeks  a  place  to  hide  and  on  Cata- 
houla Lake  this  means  that  it  will  be  im- 
mediately harvested  by  a  hunter.  These 
ducks  are  perfectly  good  for  table  use 
although  they  are  often  in  rather  poor  con- 
dition. 

The  production  of  duck  food  plants  on 
Catahoula  Lake  each  late  summer  is  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  procedure.  During  many 
years  the  water  does  not  drain  free  of  the 
food  producing  parts  of  the  lake  bed  until 
the  end  of  August.  This  leaves  only  a  crit- 


ically short  growing  season  of  six  to  eight 
weeks  for  the  chufa  and  millet  to  germi- 
nate, grow,  and  produce  the  seed  or  tubers 
used  by  ducks.  The  presence  of  ANY| 
TYPE  of  structure  in  Little  River  could 
retard  the  drainage  of  the  lake,  and  as 
little  as  five  or  six  days  delay  could  easily; 
prohibit  the  growth  of  duck  food  plants; 
during  some  years. 

When  Catahoula  Lake  goes  dry  in  the 
summer  it  produces  the  FINEST  natural 
waterfowl  food  supply  in  the  state.  Whem 


Half-paralyzed   mallard  attempts  to  escape — but  loses  the  race! 


Murray,  Yancey,  Shaw,  and 
Newsom,  all  of  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  section  of  the  Commission,  with 
dead  and  dying  mallards  collected 
on  Catahoula. 


this  food  supply  becomes  properly  flooded 
in  the  winter  it  normally  attracts  more 
ducks  than  all  the  other  lakes  in  north 
Louisiana  put  together.  North  and  central 
Louisiana  contain  dozens  of  large  and  open 
lakes  that  hold  water  the  year  round,  but 
none  of  these  areas  possess  such  diversi- 
fied advantages  as  Catahoula.  It  is  the  best 
of  the  few  remaining  public  duck  shooting 
areas  left  in  the  state.  It  is  perhaps  the 
best  game  fishing  area  in  the  state  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  with  the  pos- 
sible  exception   of  the  lakes  in  northeast 

"Hey,   photog!     Yo 


Avoyelles  Parish.  It  provides  excellent 
commercial  fishing  on  both  rising  and  fall- 
ing waters  from  late  December  to  August. 
It  provides  grazing  for  thousands  of  hogs 
and  cattle  during  the  late  summer  when 
surrounding  pastures  are  burned  up  and 
short  of  grass.  During  some  years,  such  as 
1952,  more  than  150,000  bales  of  hay  are 
removed  by  farmers  living  in  the  vicinity. 
The  maintenance  of  these  advantages  on 
Catahoula  Lake  hinges  entirely  on  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  water  levels.  If  water  is 
held    over   the    lake   bed    dm-ing   the    late 


summer,  whether  two  inches  or  ten  feet, 
both  the  grazing  and  the  sport  of  duck 
shooting  will  be  ended.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  the  theory  that  the  al- 
ready excellent  sport  and  commercial  fish- 
ing will  be  improved  by  holding  water  over 
the  lake  bed.  Consequently  the  retention 
of  Catahoula  Lake  in  its  present  natural 
state  provides  the  best  plan  for  maintain- 
ing these,  diversified  advantages  on  a  peren- 
nial basis. 

— The  End. 


na  argue  about    this  duck?   No?  Well,   I'll   be 


"*v*»- 
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Shown  above  are  the  17  ranger  captains,  with  the  enforcement  chief,  V.  E.  Smith.  (Seated  left  to  right)  Jesse  D.  Peyton,  Winns- 
boro;  Jim  T.  Parker,  Tallulah;  Leonard  C.  New,  Kentwood;  Smith,  enforcement  chief;  Wm.  M.  Jones,  Baton  Rouge;  Hartwell  Love, 
Ferriday;  James  F.  Ellis,  Sulphur;  Charles  Ventrella,  Bachelor.  Standing— J.  M.  Fallin,  Bernice;  Edmond  W.  Smith,  Oak  Grove;  Paul 
A.  Voitier,  New  Orleans;  Lesma  J.  Hebert,  Labadieville;  Earl  H.  Nugent,  Dry  Prong;  Dewey  L.  Farrar,  Shreveport;  T.  Horace  Bienvenu, 
St.  Martinville;  Willie  P.  Richard,  Abbeville;  Clinton  Chermie,  Cut  Off  (promoted  to  major);  Clarence  Hood,  Jonesboro;  Robert  D.  Lan- 
dry,  Paradis. 

Guardians  of  Your 
WILDLIFE    RESOURCE 


PIONEERS  of  yesteryear  little  dreamed 
of  the  multitude  of  protective  measures 
which  would  later  be  devised  to  insure  the 
wise  utilization  of  our  game  and  fish.  They 
had  no  need  to  take  such  things  into  con- 
sideration, but  times  changed.  Increasing 
hunter  pressure,  coupled  with  drastically 
impared  habitat,  made  mandatory  some 
restrictive  measures.  First  among  these 
were  bag  limits  and  seasons,  liberal  though 
they  were.  As  is  always  the  case,  there 
were  some  people  who  did  not  take  kindly 
to  even  the  minor  rules  first  enacted,  and 
this  called  for  enforcement  agents. 

Thus  it  was  that  law  enforcement  was 
literally  the  first  game  management  mea- 
sure practiced  in  this  country.  Game  man- 
agement as  a  science  has  progressed  greatly 
since  that  time.  We  now  have  biologists 
and  technicians  who  devote  their  entire  life 
to  whys  and  wherefores  of  game  and  fish 
abundance  and  scarcity.    Most  of  these  men 


have  spent  from  four  to  eight  years  in 
college  preparing  for  this  work.  Yes,  much 
progress  has  been  made;  but  still  ranking  as 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  management 
measures  is  law  enforcement. 

Game  law  enforcement  agents  have 
rather  generally  been  know  as  game  war- 
dens, and  the  general  conotation  has  more 
often  been  "damngamewarden".  Many 
states  have  removed  that  stigma  from  the 
position  by  raising  the  caliber  of  men  em- 
ployed, and  by  insisting  upon  their  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  tasks  called  for  by 
the  job.  The  Commission  intends  for  the 
Louisiana  Enforcement  Division  to  rank 
among  the  leaders  in  this  important  work. 

The  men  shown  above,  and  the  ones 
listed  on  the  following  pages,  are  the  ones 
you  have  chosen,  through  the  medium  of 
the  newly  formed  Commission,  to  enforce 
the  laws  designed  to  insure  the  preserva- 
tion and  wise  use  of  YOUR  fish  and  game. 
"Rangers"  they  will  be  known  as,  and  as 
such  they  do  not  constitute  merely  a  police 
force.  They  are  your  employees,  and  will 
aid  you  at  any  time  and  in  any  way  pos- 
sible. They  will  enforce  the  game  laws 
without  fear  or  favor,  but  they  need  and 


must  have  your  support.  Before  conserva-  1 1 
tion  regulations  can  be  effective  you  must  ; 
want  them  to  be  effective.  They  are  de-  il 
signed  for  all  the  people,  and  you  yourself  ' 
must  be  willing  to  abide  by  them.  Further,  , 
yet,  you  must  not  tolerate  lapses  on  the  I 
part  of  your  friends. 

Get  to  know  the  ranger  in  your  locality.  ' 
Go  with  him  on  some  of  his  rounds,  and  <  i 
stand  ready  to  report  any  and  all  violations 
of  the  game  code  which  you  happen  upon.   , 
When  you  do  that  you  aren't  "squealing"  >  | 
on    your   fellow    sportsman;    that   Idea   is   ' 
merely  one  promoted  and  fostered  by  the 
guys    who    want    more    than    their    share.     | 
You're  actually  protecting  something  that  A 
is   yours — but  only  yours  to   cherish,  use     I 
wisely,  and  pass  on  to  your  boy  and  my     j 
boy   in   as  good   or  better  condition  than 
when  it  was  entrusted  to  you.  The  deliber-   ;  I 
ate   and  habitual  game  law  violator  Is  a   ■ 
thief,  and  we  must  work  toward  the  time 
when    a    game    law    conviction    will    have   ; 
attached  to  it  the  social  stigma  associated 
with   the    crime    of   the    sneak   thief   who   ; 
pilfers  your  home.   When  that  day  comes —   ; 
we  will  have  arrived ! 

— Claude  Gresham 


ENFORCEMENT 

DIVISION 

PERSONNEL 

We  present  here  a  list  of  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  personnel — their  names, 
addresses,  and  telephone  numbers — along 
with  a  map  showing  the  17  districts  into 
which  Louisiana  has  been  divided  for 
enforcement  purposes.  Save  these  pages 
so  that  you  will  know  how  to  contact  a 
ranger  regardless  of  where  you  happen 
to  be. 


V.  E.  SMITH,  CHIEF,  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION 
817  Madison  Ave.,  Covington,  La. 
Phone:   1198-W 


MAJORS 


CLINTON  T.  CHERAMIE 
Cut  Off,  Louisiana 


B.  C.  DAHLEN 

4955  Gallier  St.,  Gentilly  Woods 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Phone:  FR  5563 


EASTON  JOS.  CORMIER 

417  Elizabeth  St.,  Lafayette,  La. 

Phone:  8-2235 

T.  H.  OTWELL 
Walters,  La. 


SPECIAL  INVESTIGATORS 


JEWEL  P.  McKELLER 

600  N.  7th  St.,  West  Monroe,  La. 

Phone:  3-8491  or  8028 


J.  MARVIN  FALLIN 
Bernice,  La. 
Phone:  5941 


CAPTAINS 


CAPTAINS 


Dis- 
trict    Na 


Main  Office 

Leonard  New  Kentwood,  La. 

Phone:  2236 
Wm.  Monroe  Jones 3255  Linden  St.,  Baton  Rouge 

Phone:  3-5648 
Robert  D.  Landry Paradis 

Phone:  4941  Luling 
Lesma   Hebert Labadieville 

Phone:  2651 
Charles  Ventrella Rt.   1,  Batchelor 

Phone:  Innis  6106 
Willie  Richard  204  S.  Miles  St.,  Abbeville 

Phone:  2094-J 
T.   Horace  Bienvenu....311  W.  Bridge  St.,  St.  Martinville 

Phone:  3785 
James  F.  Ellis Box  757,  Sulphur 

Phone:  4471 
Earl  Nugent  Dry  Prong 

Phone:  2631 


Address 


11  Clarence  Hood  Box  687,  Jonesboro 

Phone:  2353 

12  Hartwell  Love  Perriday,  La. 

13  Jesse  D.  Peyton Winnsboro,  La. 

14  James  P.  Parker 403  Scott  St.,  Tallulah 

15  Edmond  Smith  Oak  Grove 

16  Jack  Stanfield  Minden,  La. 

17  Dewey  Farrar 2912  Alabama  Ave.,  Shreveport 

Phone:  3-6495 

*  Frank  Trocchiano  2864  Law  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Phone:  CR  0590 

*  Paul  A.  Voitier  841  St.  Claude  St.,  New  Orleans  I 

Phone:  RA  7485 

*  Anthony  Berni 
Captain  in  Charge 
of  Records  New  Orleans,  La. 

Phone:  AU  6015 


Attached  to  Main  Office. 


RANGERS 


Address  and  Phone 


ASSUMPTION. 


ACADIA                Irvy  John  Hanks Rt.  1,  Box  53-K,  Morse 8 

Learlin  LeJeune Rt.  3,  Box  260,  Church  Point 8 

ALLEN Rodney  Lee  Fontenot Oberlin  8 

Carl  Lee  Reed Oberlin  - 8 

ASCENSION Robert  J.  LeBlanc 614  Mississippi  St.,  Donaldsonville 3 

Harold   Schexnayder Sorrento    (Phone:  9202,  Lambert  Service  Station) 3 

Gustave  Arcement Labadieville  5 

Cullen  J.  Landry Paincourtville   (Phone:  2986)   5 

AVOYELLES Sam  J.  Chaze P.  O.  Box  532,  Marksville  6 

Alfred  F.  Couvillion Rt.   1,   Simmesport  6 

Elzie  D.  Clark .Vick,  La 6 

Alfred  J.  Luneau JEffie 6 

BEAUREGARD  Tom  Dewey Merryville    9 

James  H.  lies 508  Magnolia  St.,  DeRidder 9 

BIENVILLE Moreland  B.  Evans Jamestown,  La 11 

BOSSIER Olney  C.  Coleman P.   O.  Box  126,  Plain  Dealing 17 

CADDO - Earl  Vaught 1336  Woodrow  St.,  Shreveport  17 

CALCASIEU       Simmie  Devall Rt.  2,  Box  254,  Big  Lake  Comm.,  Lake  Charles,  La 9 

Newton  Reeves Rt.  1,  Box  271-R,  Lake  Charles 9 

CALDWELL Lance   D.    Arthurs P.  O.  Box  424,   Columbia    (Phone:  304-J)    13 

James  H.  Roberts JRFD  1,  Columbia 13 

CAMERON... Daniel  Roux P.  O.  Box  114,  Cameron  9 

CATAHOULA Ray  Barron Foules 12 

Allen  D.  Swayze P.  O.  Box  160,  Jonesville  12 

CLAIBORNE W.  E.  Kilgore Lisbon     16 

CONCORDIA Ivy  M.  Beard Monterey   12 

Edwin  D.  Fairbanks Wildsville  12 

Theo  H.  Forman Eva 12 

Hartwell  Love Ferriday   12 

DESOTO Charles  W.  Elam 407   Washington   Ave.,   Mansfield 17 

Noble   A.   Speights Longstreet,   La.    (Phone:   No.   9)    17 

EAST  BATON  ROUGE Larance  U.  Jarreau 4165   Winbourne  Ave.,   Baton   Rouge    (Phone:   2-5769) 3 

EAST  CARROLL Quinton  Fortenbery Transylvania    15 

C.  Chappel  Magee Lake  Providence  15 

EAST  FELICIANA Geo.  T.  Bunch Clinton    (Phone:    227-J)     3 

Ben  A.  Price Ethel,  La 3 

EVANGELINE Hudv  Foreman Rt.  1,  Box  40,  St.  Landry 8 

Guy  Ford  Hays Reddell,  La.  (Phone:  800-J5)   8 

Arthur  L.  Rozas Chataignier,  La 8 

FRANKLIN Homer  Hodges Wisner   (Phone:  96-F2)   13 

Rheo  G.  Stewart Route  4,  Winnsboro  13 


RANGERS  —  Continued 


Parish 


Address  and  Phone 


GRANT 
IBERIA. 


IBERVILLE. 


JACKSON 

JEFFERSON. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
LAFAYETTE 


LAFOURCHE 


LINCOLN 

LIVINGSTON. 


MADISON 

MOREHOUSE 

NATCHITOCHES 

(SOUTH) 

(NORTH) 


PLAQUEMINES 

POINTE  COUPEE. 


RAPIDES 

RED  RIVER. 


RICHLAND 

SABINE 

ST.  BERNARD. 
ST.  CHARLES.. 
ST.  HELENA... . 


ST.   JAMES 

ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

ST.   LANDRY 


ST.   MARTIN 

ST.  MARY 

ST.  TAMMANY. 


TANGIPAHOA 


TERREBONNE 
UNION 


VERMILION 


VERNON 

WASHINGTON. 


WEBSTER 

WEST  BATON  ROUGE 
WEST  CARROLL 


WEST  FELICIANA 
WINN 


..Jack  A.  Coleman Pollock  10 

J.  H.  Norred .RFD  1,  Montgomery,  La 10 

Edgar  M.  Shipp Route   2,   Pollock   10 

...Theodore  Bonin Avery  Island   (Phone:  335-J1)   7 

Reving  J.  Broussard .216  Henry  St.,  New  Iberia 7 

Earl  J.   Weber 2709  Main  St.,  Jeanerette  (Phone:  4183)  7 

...Sterling  Hebert Star  Route,  Box  529,  Plaquemine 6 

Charles  J.  Olano P.  0.  Box  164,  White  Castle   (Phone:  2427)      6 

...Thurman  E.  Shell P.  O.  Box  363,  Chatham  11 

..Jos.  L.  Billiot P.  0.  Box  27,  Lafitte    (Phone:  Wagner's  Ferry  2814) 4 

Alex  J.  Coulon Extension  Rt.,  Box  452,  Barataria    (Ph.   Goose  Bayou   4906)  4 

...Louis  N.  LeLeux 618  Plaquemine  St.,  Jennings  9 

..Noisey  Pete  Begnaud P.   O.  Box   165,  Carencro,  La.    (Phone:  50042)    7 

Louis  Cormier Rt.  2,  Box   124,  Lafayette  7 

...Ludwig  J.   Doucet Cut   Off   4 

Johnny  J.  Danos,  Jr Xockport,  La 4 

Ulysse  Jos.  Ougel RFD,   Lockport   4 

...Thurston  Dunn Olla  11 

W.  R.  Stutson Jena   11 

...Spencer  P.  Maxwell RFD   4,   Ruston    (Phone:   1988J-1)    11 

...Geo.  Kozan Albany   3 

Harvey  P.   Mclntyre Springfield    3 

E.J.Milton Tangipahoa,  La.   (on  duty  in  Livingston) 3 

Chas.  Randolph  Harris RFD  1,  Denham  Springs 3 

...William   D.   Smith Rt.  1,  Box  158-B,  Delhi  14 

..Frank  Burgess Oak  Ridge    (Phone:  Nearest  Rayville   4-6602)    15 

..J.  L.  Deblieux 600  Third  St.,  Natchitoches  10 

...Percy  Brossett Campti   11 

Louis   Conlay Creston  11 

Eugene  Weaver Creston  11 

...Robert  P.  Landry 914  Orange  St.,  New  Orleans  (Phone:  RA  0016) 1 

William  R.  Ware 8620  Apple  St.,  New  Orleans  (Phone:  WA  8605-M)  1 

Paul  J.  Danove,  Sr .4537  N.  Rampart  St.,  New  Orleans 1 

...Charles  R.   Baur 1103  N.  Third  St.,  Monroe   (Phone:  2-1556)   13 

Wm.  Mack  Oxley 507   S.  Third  St.,  Monroe    (Phone:  2-1266)    13 

...Lawrence  J.  Sisung Rt.  5,  Box  500,  New  Orleans  14  (Phone:  Jesuit  Bend  1511)  1 

...Wilfred  J.  Bonaventure Oscar,  La 6 

J.  M.  Kline Frisco   (Phone:  nearby — Tom  Diamico,  Mix,  La.  2957) 6 

Vincent  Purpera Innis,    La 6 

...Murrell  E.  Price Sieper  10 

...Ronald  B.   Cason Et.  3,  Coushatta  (Phone:  4273)   17 

James  O.  Jowers P.  O.  Box  213,  Coushatta  17 

...Henry  Allbritton Rt.   4,   Rayville    (Phone:   Neighbor — 2744   or   3773) 14 

...Clyde  E.  Anthony .Many,    La 10 

..Leo  Langlois 70  Livingston  Ave.,  Chalmette  (Phone:  VA  3754) 1 

-Willie  Schaubhut Des   Allemands   4 

— Roscoe   Brecheen Greensburg    2 

Granville  K.  McCoy Route  3,  Amite  2 

...Pliny  L.  Olivier Gramercy   (Phone:  Lutcher  3959)   4 

Robert  J.  Pertuis Lutcher  (Phone:  133-J)  4 

..Earl  Gorio Garyville  (Phone:  3186)  4 

Harry  C.  Reno Akers  P.  O.,  Pass  Manchac  (Phone:  care  3804 

(Mittendorf's   Place   of   Business)  )    4 

... Regile  Doucet,  Jr Star  Route,  Washington  8 

Elson  P.  Fuselier 531  S.  Third  St.,  Eunice  (Phone:  2934)  8 

Honore  Tate Box  281,  Washington   (Phone:  23)   8 

...Robert  J.   Romero 102  Vivier  St.,  St.  Martinville  8 

Melvin  J.  Dupuis JRt.  2,  Box  678,  Breaux  Bridge 8 

...Cecil  Gilmore Box  45,  Berwick   (Phone:  3886)   5 

Everette  A.  Fouquier 305  Sanders  St.,  Franklin 5 

...Adolph  Craddock Rt.    1,   Box   69,   Pearl   River    (Phone:   781-W1,   Slidell) 2 

Arthur  H.  Jenkins Covington    (Phone:  219-J)    2 

Hayden  Lavinghouse Folsom  (Phone:  874-R4)   2 

...Tom  Hebert P.  O.  Box  138,  Ponchatoula    (Phone:  7060)   2 

Buddy  Hyde itoseland    2 

Nick  Niehaus Ponchatoula    (Phone:  7063)    2 

Jessie  M.  Sanders .Kentwood  2 

...Harvey  Lee  Spruill St.  Joseph  (Phone:  160-M) 12 

Bill  Poe Newellton     12 

...James  V.  Jaccuzza 614  Point  St.,  Houma   (Ph.  6422)   5 

...James  E.  Hamilton Downsville   16 

Edward  L.  Langston Xitroe,  La 16 

...Levise  J.  Menard Henry,  La 7 

Paul  H.   Frederick .Rt.  1,  Box  297,  Gueydan 7 

...Leslie   Davis Simpson,  La.  (Phone:62-8609)  10 

—Theodore  Piediscalzi Route   4,  Franklinton    (Phone:  872-W3)    2 

Leroy  Seal Varnado   (Phone:  1991-J3)   2 

...Ernest  D.  Gipson .Minden  16 

...John  G.  Francois Rt.  1,  Port  Allen   (Phone:  1414,  Erwinville)    6 

...James  A.  Ford JSpps   15 

Clyde  Schrock Rt.  1,  Box  261,  Oak  Grove  (Phone:  Dumas  Serv.  Stat.  112)  15 

...Joseph  Rosenthal P.  O.  Box  116,  St.  Francisville  6 

...Hoyt  W.  Harrington Route  3,  Winnfield  11 

Victor  L.  Raborn Goldonna    11 


SCHOOL    DAYS 
for  the 


RANGERS 


By 

JOHN  BLANCHARD,  Chief 

Division  of  Education  and 
Publicity 

COMMISSION  PHOTOS   BY  GRESHAM 


ENFORCEMENT  AGENTS  GET  FIRST 
TRAINING  IN  NEW  POLICIES. 


\ 


How  to  enforce  the  fish  and  game  laws 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  still  make 
friends,  plus  a  study  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing-  the  natural  resources  of 
the  state,  were  the  chief  problems  explained 
to  17  captains,  125  wildlife  rangers,  special 
investigators  and  other  personnel  of  the 
Enforcement  Division  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  during 
a  three-day  intensive  school  at  Louisiana 
State  University  February  9-10-11. 

Rangers  fired  questions  at  15  speakers 
during  the  indoctrination  course,  ranging 
in  scope  and  detail  from  "How  can  I  iden- 
tify a  freshly  killed  duck"  to  "When  am 
I  allowed  to  draw  my  gun  and  shoot." 

Described  as  the  most  "attentive  audi- 
ence ever  assembled"  by  Col.  V.  E.  Smith, 
Enforcement  Division  chief,  the  rangers  sat 
through  14-hour  classes  daily  during  the 
first  school  of  instruction  in  the  history  of 
the  state  organization,  formerly  known  as 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  later 
as  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries. 

The  assembled  group  was  generous  with 
their  applause,  often  cheering  such  state- 
ments as  "You  are  immune  from  political 
pressure";  "This  is  no  four-year  job,  but 
a  job  as  long  as  you  fill  the  requirements 
and  expectations  of  the  Commission";  "The 
day  of  the  dead-head  game  warden  is 
over";  "We  not  only  want  to  become 
highly-rated  in  law  enforcement,  but  we 
want  to  take  our  place  in  the  nation  as 
first-class  conservationists." 

Following  registration  Sunday  night, 
February  8,  in  Pleasant  Hall  on  the  L.S.U. 
campus,  the  official  welcome  was  presented 
Monday  morning  by  L.  D.  Young,  Director 
of  the  Commission,  who  thanked  L.  S.  U. 
representatives,  particularly  the  School  of 
Forestry,  for  their  cooperation  in  staging 
the  indoctrination  course. 

"I  can  assure  you,"  Director  Young  told 
the  interested  first  session,  "that  the  Com- 


mission is  behind  you  100  per  cent  ...  we 
are  proud  of  your  work  in  enforcement. 
Louisiana  ranked  far  down  in  this  phase 
of  conservation  as  compared  with  other 
states,  but  the  U.  S.  is  recognizing  that  we 
are  giving  enforcement  straight  down  the 
line. 

"Effective  February  1,"  he  continued, 
"all  salaries  were  raised  and  the  commis- 
sion now  has  approved  a  plan  to  buy  or 
replace  uniforms  for  future  use — after  the 
initial  order." 

He  advised  the  rangers  to  be  "courteous, 
but  certainly  firm.  We  not  only  want  to 
become  highly-rated  in  law  enforcement, 
but  we  want  to  take  our  place  in  first  class 
conservation  in  the  nation." 

Major  Francis  T.  Moore  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Police  pointed  out  that  'in  dealing 
with  the  general  public  a  law  enforcement 
officer  needs  as  much  courtesy  as  he  is  pos- 
sibly able  to  offer.  You  are  required  to  be 
courteous.  Treat  the  situation  as  if  it  were 
reversed.  You  must  also  be  loyal  to  your 
superior  officers,  the  department  head  and 
loyal  to  service — the  people. 

"We,  of  the  state  police,  are  cooperating 
with  all  law  enforcement  bodies  and  extend 
to  you  our  service  in  any  capacity,"  he 
he  concluded. 

Colonel  Smith,  commissioned  by  Director 
Young,  outlined  the  various  functions  of 
the  Commission  and  described  it  as  a  buffer 
— between  the  rangers  and  him,  the  direc- 
tor and  the  entire  program.  Louisiana,  he 
said,  is  the  39th  state  to  adopt  the  commis- 
sion form  of  governing  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries. 

In  the  toughest  speech  of  the  session, 
Colonel  Smith  declared  that  "You  are  im- 
mune from  political  pressure.  Here  is  the 
line — whoever  crosses  it  must  suffer.  We 
are  far  advanced  toward  making  an  arrest 
record;  already  we  have  made  more  in  two 
months  than  in  many  preceding  years. 

"I  don't  want  any  borderline  cases,"  he 


Major  Ben  Dahlen  planned  and  directed 
the  three-day  training  session. 

emphasized.  "When  you  make  an  arrest 
be  certain  that  you  have  a  case." 

The  short-spoken  Covington  resident  who 
has  spent  more  than  20  years  in  law  en- 
forcement said  that  "this  is  not  a  four-year 
job;  it  is  a  job  as  long  as  you  fill  the  re- 
quirements and  expectations  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  day  of  the  dead-head  game 
warden  is  over.  We  don't  even  want  to 
associate  you  with  anything  in  the  past; 
we  have  even  changed  your  titles  to 
'Rangers'. 

"I  hope  to  spend  50  per  cent  of  the  time 
in  the  field  .  .  .  drink  coffee  with  you,  tramp 
through  the  mud  and  exchange  lies  with 
you.  We  are  going  to  have  the  best  law 
enforcement  group  in  the  nation.  We  want 
to  give  this  state  a  fresh  start  in  conserva- 
tion. 

"The  courts  will  be  with  you.  I  have  told 
the   judiciary  that  you   are  not  four-year 


11 


elcoi 


.    Bryant    Bateman,   of  the    L.   S.    U.   School  of  Foi 
les  Colonel   Smith   to  the   campus. 


estry,  sponsor  of  the  training  school, 


men — you  are  permanent  officers.  You 
must  be  closely  associated  with  the  sheriffs, 
district  attorneys,  judges  and  the  people 
.  .  .  you  must  sell  them  on  wildlife  conser- 
vation." 

Major  Ben  C.  Dahlen,  Commander  of  the 
school,  aided  by  Capt.  Anthony  Berni  who 
is  in  charge  of  records  in  the  central  office, 
explained  the  proper  procedure  in  filing 
arrest  reports,  all  violations,  charges  and 
other  paper  work  pertinent  in  the  compila- 
tion of  information  for  the  division. 

Sheriff  John  Gilbert  of  East  Carroll  par- 
ish, while  explaining  the  filing  of  affidavits, 
praised  the  work  of  Judge  Frank  Voelker 
in  dealing  with  fish  and  game  law  violators, 
and  offered  the  services  of  his  department 
in  the  apprehension  of  law  breakers,  pa- 
trolling areas  and  "any  arrangement  vital 
to  conservation." 

"The  cases  you  take  into  court,"  he  em- 
phasized, "are  no  stronger  than  the  evi- 
dence you  present." 

In  explaining  search  warrants,  Sheriff 
Gilbert  reported  that  "no  search  warrant  is 
of  any  value  after  sunset — it  is  good  only 
in  daylight  hours.  If  in  pursuit  of  a  viola- 
tor, you  do  not  have  to  have  a  search  war- 
rant." 

He  cautioned  the  group  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms and  advised  that  your  "department 
will  be  no  stronger  than  the  public  senti- 
ment permits." 

Major  Dahlen,  following  the  sheriff's  ad- 
dress, reminded  those  present  that  informa- 
tion regarding  arrests,  especially  in  federal 
cases,  must  be  complete  as  to  time,  names, 
locations  and   circumstances. 

Colonel  Smith,  taking  the  rostrum  again, 
pointed  out  that  "no  profanity  will  be 
tolerated;  you  are  servants  of  the  people; 
be  firm,  but  be  dignified  and  courteous. 
Arguments  lead  to  misunderstandings.  You 


will  be  respected  in  your  communities,  but 
you  are  the  reflection. 

"A  uniformed  officer  is  not  fully  dressed 
without  a  firearm.  I  am  making  your  pistol 
or  revolver  a  part  of  your  uniform  and 
must  be  worn  at  all  times  when  on  duty. 

"Do  not  draw  your  firearm  unless  you 
intend  to  use  it.  Only  in  four  instances  are 
you  permitted  to  shoot:  1.  Defense  of  body 
and  being.  2.  Defense  of  another  individ- 
ual. 3.  Person  escaping  after  committing  a 
felony.  4.  Man  escaping  from  a  penal  insti- 
tution. 

"Those  of  you  who  don't  care  for  wear- 
ing a  firearm  must  remember  this  old  slo- 
gan: 'It's  better  not  to  want  it  and  have 
it  than  to  want  it  and  not  have  it'." 

"There's  no  politics  in  the  Enforcement 
Division.  No  one  can  hold  his  job  if  he  isn't 
doing  the  work.  Senators  and  representa- 
tives can  not  help  you  in  this  instance.  You 
are  first  under  the  supervision  of  your  cap- 
tain and  you  are  not  to  go  over  his  head 
for  any  reason.  Do  not  contact  any  mem- 
ber of  the  seven-man  commission.  Instead, 
you  must  appear  before  the  group  in  a 
public  hearing  if  you  have  anything  to  air." 

He  explained  contraband,  pointing  out 
that  anything  seized  becomes  the  property 
of  the  state.  Illegal  game  and  fish  must  be 
given  to  charitable  (public)  institutions 
and  a  receipt  obtained  for  same. 

Special  agent  commissions  are  issued 
only  after  formal  applications  are  made 
and  approval  gained.  The  applicant  must 
agree  to  aid  regular  commissioned  officers 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  month. 

"No  ranger  or  captain  may  sell  hunting 
or  fishing  licenses — you  are  enforcement 
officers,  not  collectors.  You  may  assist  only 
in  filling  out  application  forms",  Colonel 
Smith  stated. 


Jerry  J.  Besson,  president  of  the  Loui- 
siana Wildlife  Federation  and  member  of 
the  commission,  reported  that  "the  federa- 
tion is  pleased  to  see  the  cooperation  of 
the  public  with  law  enforcement. 

"The  way  you  conduct  yourselves  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Commission. 
Bend  over  backward  to  be  courteous.  These 
indoctrination  courses  will  continue." 

"The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,"  ac- 
cording to  Executive  Secretary  Charles  W. 
Bosch,  "is  a  buffer  zone  between  you  and 
the  public.  The  Federation  first  suggested 
the  commission  and  had  hunting  licenses 
raised  to  $2.00.  This  organization  molds 
public  opinion." 

Monday  night  the  attendants  at  the 
school  heard  four  representatives  of  the 
Education  and  Publicity  Division  give  point- 
ers on  public  relations,  news  releases,  con- 
duct, contact  and  the  magazine,  the  CON- 
SERVATIONIST. 

John  Blanchard,  Division  Chief,  told  the 
group  that  "In  addition  to  being  enforce- 
ment agents,  you  are  goodwill  ambassadors 
for  the  commission.  You  are  the  direct 
representative,  in  your  community,  of  the 
entire  commission  program.  The  success 
of  the  newly  inaugurated  setup  depends 
largely  on  your  actions,  mannerisms  and 
contacts."  He  listed  questions  which  the 
ranger  must  be  able  to  answer. 

CONSERVATIONIST  Editor  Claude 
Gresham  outlined  for  the  rangers  the  role 
which  he  feels  the  magazine  should  play 
in  the  overall  Commission  program.  He 
said  that  it's  main  purpose  should  be  as 
a  medium  through  which  to  report  the 
activities  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  He  stressed  the  importance 
of  ranger  personal  appearance  in  deter- 
mining public  reaction  to  the  entire  Com- 
mission. He  emphasized  that  the  proper 
mental  outlook  goes  a  long  way  toward  a 
good  personal  appearance,  saying,  "Be  able 
to  check  a  hunter  or  fisherman  without 
looking  or  feeling  disappointed  when  you 
find  no  violation." 

Mel  Washburn,  who  is  in  charge  of  pub- 
lic relations,  news  releases,  radio  and  TV, 
spoke  at  length  to  the  attentive  audience, 
pointing  out  the  valuable  resources  of  the 
state.  He  listed  some  of  the  champion 
fishermen  of  the  nation  as  Louisiana  an- 
glers, saying  that  Louisiana  is  abundantly 
rich  in  wildlife — fresh  and  saltwater  fish 
and  game. 

Charles  Phillips,  education-publicist, 
briefly  explained  the  division  program  for 
work  with  all  youth  groups  of  the  state. 
He  reported  that  his  services,  showing  of 
film  and  talks,  were  available  to  youth 
organizations. 

Colonel  Smith  started  the  Tuesday  pro- 
gram off  with  these  remarks:  "Do  not  lay 
your  hands  on  a  violator  unless  in  self- 
defense.  Guns  and  badges  are  identifica- 
tions. You  can  be  stripped  to  the  naked 
body  and  still  be  an  officer.  Use  extreme 
care  in  handling  violators  and  stay  at  a 
safe  distance.  The  time  to  be  prepared  is 
all  time. 
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Major  Dahlen  listed  several  "must"  arti- 
cles to  be  kept  at  hand  in  automobiles — 
tow  rope,  axe,  first-aid  kit,  car  chains, 
slicker,  flashlight,  snakebite  kit,  fire  ex- 
tinguisher, etc. 

Biologist  Robert  LaFleur  discussed  pol- 
lution problems,  explaining  changes  made 
in  streams  by  chemicals.  Saltwater  from  oil 
wells  was  one  particular  menace  mentioned. 
He  reported  on  the  lead  poisoning  of  ducks 
in  Catahoula  lake  and  answered  questions 
regarding  the  proposed  damming  of  the 
water  from  the  large  feeding  grounds  for 
migratory  waterfowl. 

Ranger  Capt.  Frank  Trocchiano  gave 
pointers  on  hoop  nets  (three-inch  mesh), 
gill  and  trammel  nets.  He  listed  the  mini- 
mum legal  sizes  for  commercial  fish  as: 
catfish,  14  inches;  buffalo,  16  inches,  gas- 
pergou,  12  inches  and  speckled  trout,  12 
inches. 

Three  kinds  or  species  of  shrimp  were 
graphically  shown  by  the  captain  as  com- 
mon, Brazilian  and  seabob.  The  seabob 
excluded,  shrimp  may  not  be  smaller  than 
68  to  the  pound. 

Why  commercial  seafood  laws  should  be 
enforced  was  told  by  Major  Clinton  Chera- 
mie.  He  reported  that  small  shrimp  were 
once  taken  and  sold  for  $15  per  barrel. 
"Three  months  later,"  he  emphasized, 
"these  same  shrimp  would  have  brought 
$75  per  barrel  and  amounted  to  six  barrels 
more  for  the  same  number  of  shrimp." 

W.  S.  Werlla,  supervisor  of  revenue  for 
the  Commission,  explained  the  values  of 
the  three  law  booklets,  sport  fishing,  com- 
mercial fishing  and  oysters.  He  answered 
questions  during  a  three-hour  period  and 
ably  defined  all  laws  pertaining  to  fish  and 
game. 

He  described  "tree-topping"  as  when  a 
tree  is  cut  down  into  a  stream,  a  net  is 
placed  around  the  tree  and  the  tree  is 
shaken,  running  the  fish  into  the  net.  The 
penalty  is  for  cutting  the  tree  into  the 
water. 

The  distinct  difference  in  wholesaling  and 
retailing  fish  was  discussed  in  detail.  "Pro- 
cessed fish  and  seafood  distributors  along 
with  retailers,  must  be  licensed:  those  sell- 


Sheriff  John  Gilbert,  of  East  Carroll 
parish,  offered  the  services  of  his  department 
in  any  game  law  enforcement  work. 


Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  opened  the 
school  by  advising  the  rangers  to  be  "cour- 
teous,  but   certainly  firm." 


ing  in  sealed  containers  (cans),  are  not 
required  to  have  a  license  (oysters,  salmon, 
etc.). 

All  persons  required  to  have  hunting  and 
angling  licenses  were  listed  by  the  super- 
visor. Hunting — everyone  up  to  60;  60 
and  over  a  permit.  Fishing — 15  years  of 
age  and  over,  when  using  artificial  bait  or 
reel. 

Robt.  L.  Eddy,  chief  of  Commercial  Sea- 
foods division,  reported  to  the  assembled 
rangers  on  the  functions  of  his  division. 
He  outlined  in  detail  the  sectional  activities 
as  follows: 

The  functionings  of  the  biological  re- 
search section,  the  functionings  of  the  sta- 
tistical research  section,  the  experimental 
gear  section,  and  the  proposed  regulatory 
inspection  services  to  be  offered  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

Percy  Viosca,  seafoods  biologist,  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Eddy  with  a  statewide  tour  uti- 
lizing visual  aids.  Slides  were  shown  to 
the  audience  in  the  form  of  an  aerial  tour 
from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west 
in  the  state,  indicating  the  geological  dif- 
ference, and  the  significance  of  man-made 
changes  over  a  period  of  many  years,  both 
in  ecology  and  in  material  productiveness. 
Immediately  following  this  Mr.  Viosca  took 
the  audience  through  the  state  by  auto- 
mobile and  by  boat,  still  through  the  me- 
dium of  slides.  He  explained  the  signifi- 
cance of  conservation  beginning  with  soil 
conservation,  the  most  basic  of  all,  to  the 
effect  of  environmental  factors  on  the  wild- 
life and  fisheries. 

The  biologist  concluded  by  producing 
fresh  shrimp  of  the  several  species  begin- 
ning with  minimum  legal  size  shrimp  to  the 
jumbo  and  by  producing  fresh  specimens 
of  the  commercially  important  sheepshead, 
speckled  trout,  white  trout,  etc. 

Purchasing  Agent  A.  A.  Sikes  led  the 
Wednesday  morning  session  in  his  explana- 
tion of  who  is  responsible  for  equipment 
and  its  transfer.    "Care  and  maintenance 


of  equipment  are  responsibilities  of  the 
captains.  Minor  repairs  are  to  be  made  in 
the  field,  but  major  overhauls  and  the  like 
must  be  sent  to  the  New  Orleans  wharf. 

"You  must  use  motors  and  boats  which 
are  in  working  order  until  new  and  better 
machinery  is  made  available,"  he  stated. 

In  explaining  the  flyways  and  seasons  on 
migratory  waterfowl,  Charles  Van  Carlton, 
U.  S.  game  management  agent,  said  that 
"the  number  of  days  shooting  and  bag 
limits  are  governed  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  after  studies  are  made  of 
nesting  grounds. 

"Forty-five  of  the  allowed  days  of  shoot- 
ing, between  October  1  and  January  10,  are 
selected  by  the  states,"  the  federal  agent 
pointed  out.  "All  federal  management 
agents  have  been  state  agents.  We  under- 
stand your  problems  and  there's  little  dif- 
ference in  our  jobs — we  both  make  state 
and  federal  cases."  There  are  seven  agents 
in  Louisiana  and  100  in  the  nation,  the 
greatest  concentration  being  here  in  this 
state. 

The  U.  S.  employees  work  with  rangers 
on  state  cases  and  the  rangers  handle  the 
prosecution  on  a  state  level.  Federal  cases 
are  presented  in  federal  court  by  the  U.  S. 
service  representatives. 

"Since  you've  been  working  (December 
11,  1952)  you've  more  than  doubled  our 
number  of  cases  in  federal  courts.  There 
are  more  than  600  on  record  in  Louisiana 
for  the  past  season.  Our  equipment  and 
men  are  at  your  disposal,"  the  youthful 
agent  advised. 

The  three-day  indoctrination  closed  with 
a  summary  by  Major  Dahlen  and  Colonel 
Smith,  who  advised  before  adjournment 
that  "we  are  behind  you  100  per  cent  and 
are  looking  forward  to  seeing  each  of  you 
in  the  field.  If  you  have  any  questions  con- 
cerning your  duties,  ask  your  captains,  they 
are  responsible  for  your  actions  and  well- 
being.  This  is  the  first  ranger  school  in 
history,  but  it  will  not  be  the  last.  Our 
hopes  are  to  see  you  again  in  the  classroom 
periodically.  Thank  you  for  coming  and 
godspeed." 

The  End. 


Major  Francis  T.  Moore,  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Police,  stressed  the  importance  of  loy- 
alty— to  the  Commission  and  to  the  people. 


in 


Counting    flight   silhouettes    is    a    challenging    night-time    project    for    bird 
watchers  this  spring;  it  will  add  to  scientific  knowledge  about  migrations. 
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HE  MOON 


By  Robert  J.  Newman* 
14 


"B" 


[RD!" 

The  voice  coming'  out  of  the  semi- 
darkness,  had  a  lilt  in  it.  It  was  as  though 
a  bird,  any  bird — not  the  first  purple  martin 
of  spring  necessarily,  nor  the  last  surviving 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  nor  a  newly  dis- 
covered subspecies,  but  just  any  bird  at  all 
— was  a  momentous  matter.  The  voice  con- 
tinued : 

"Eleven-thirty  to  five!  Definition  beauti- 
ful! About  two  T." 

A  flashlight  winked  on.  Another  voice 
inquired,  "Remarks?" 

"Well,  pretty  fast,  I'd  say,  but  straight 
as  an  arrow." 

Since  1946,  this  bewildering  bit  of  dia- 
logue, with  minor  variations,  has  been  re- 
peated more  than  10,000  times.  It  has  been 
heard  on  half-a-dozen  college  campuses; 
aboard  a  destroyer  cruising  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  beneath  the  domes  of  astronomi- 
cal observatories;  at  the  fringe  of  tropical 
jungles;  on  the  remote  sandspits  of  the  Dry 
Tortugas,  and  in  plain  backyards  in  the 
heart  of  great  cities.  But,  varied  as  these 
settings  have  been,  they  have  all  had  one 
thing  in  common.  They  have  all  been 
bathed  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon. 

To  understand  what  all  this  is  about, 
we  must  go  back  to  a  spring  six  years  ago 
when  George  H.  Lowery,  Jr.,  curator  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Museum  of 
Zoology,  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  any 
of  the  birds  returning  from  Central  Amer- 
ica fly  directly  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
or  whether  they  all  detour  around  it.  What 


*  Mr.  Newman  is  assistant  curator  of  the  Museum 
of  Zoology  at  Louisiana  State  University.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  studies  described  in  this  article  was 
published  in  1951  by  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  under  the  title,  A  Quanti- 
tative Study  of  the  Nocturnal  Migration  of  Birds,  by 
George  H.  Lowery,  Jr. 


Many  of  the  studies  of  bird  migration  at 
night  have  been  made  from  astronomical 
observatories. 


was  needed  was  a  means  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  migration  taking  place  at  differ- 
ent times  and  places  and  in  different  direc- 
tions. What  is  more,  it  had  to  be  a  method 
that  would  work  at  night,  when  most  trans- 
Gulf  flights  were  supposed  to  take  place. 
Immediately,  when  you  hear  of  this  prob- 
lem, you  probably  think  of  radar.  So  did 
Lowery.  Radar  had  already  on  occasion 
detected  the  passage  of  large  birds  like 
geese.  Unfortunately,  so  the  electronics  ex- 
perts said,  a  device  sensitive  enough  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  small  land  bird  would 
take  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
a  long  time,  to  develop. 

Then  Lowery  remembered  several  papers 
published  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
describing  the  flight  of  migrating  birds  be- 
fore the  disc  of  the  moon  as  seen  through 
a  telescope.  Could  these  silhouettes  be  used 
somehow  to  obtain  the  information  he  was 
seeking?  Lowery  took  the  question  to  his 
friend,  Professor  W.  A.  Rense  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics  and  Astronomy  at 
Louisiana  State.  Rense's  answer  was  yes, 
but  not  a  simple,  unqualified  yes;  it  was  an 
answer  complicated  with  sines,  cosines,  and 
spherical  triangles,  with  zeniths  and  azi- 
muths, and  with  Greek  letters  like  theta, 
eta  and  alpha. 

Leaving  these  matters  to  the  mathema- 
ticians, let  us  merely  note  what  Rense 
eventually  accomplished.  The  space  in  which 
one  sees  birds  through  a  telescope  pointed 
at  the  moon  is  constantly  changing  in  size 
because  of  the  movement  of  the  moon. 
Rense  devised  equations  that  make  adjust- 
ments for  these  changes.  The  equations 
permit  one  to  use  counts  made  with  the 
telescope  as  samples  to  determine  the  prob- 
able number  of  birds  per  hour  crossing  over 
a  one-mile  line  on  the  earth's  surface.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  computations,  how- 
ever, and  to  find  out  what  the  directional 
trend  of  the  flight  is,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  slant  of  each  observed  bird's 
pathway  across  the  face  of  the  moon.  This 
information  can  be  recorded  by  imagining 
that  the  moon  is  an  upright  clock  with  the 
rim  marked  off  according  to  the  12  hours 
and  with  the  midpoints  between  the  hour 
marks  considered  as  half-hours.  Then  the 
point  on  the  rim  where  the  bird  appears 
and  the  point  where  it  disappears  can  each 
be  identified  in  terms  of  these  hours,  estab- 
lishing its  flight  line. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  strange  snatches 
of  conversation  that  are  now  being  heard 
on  moonlit  nights  all  over  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent.  "Bird!"  is  the  call  that  the 
observer  at  a  telescope  uses  to  alert  the 
recorder  sitting  beside  him,  and  "eleven- 
thirty  to  five"  is  the  description  of  a  bird's 
path  as  it  glides  across  the  bright  white 
background  of  the  moon  and  over  the  sil- 
very areas  called  lunar  seas.  Along  with 
this  "clock  reading"  goes  other  terse  in- 
formation regarding  the  speed  of  the  bird, 
the  curvature  of  its  path,  and  the  clarity  of 
its  focus. 

And  what  about  two  T?  Well,  that  is  a 
device  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  bird's  sil- 


houette. Long  ago  the  features  of  the  moon 
received  fanciful  names,  and  some  not  so 
fanciful — names  like  the  Lake  of  Death, 
the  Hurricane  Ocean,  the  Sea  of  Showers, 
the  Alps  and  the  Appenines — and  these 
names  have  stuck.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  these  features  is  the  crater  Tycho, 
which  stands  out  on  the  moon's  surface 
like  the  navel  on  an  immense  floodlit  plas- 
ter model  of  an  orange.  Moon-watchers 
refer  to  its  diameter  as  T  and  use  it  to 
measure  the  bird's  apparent  length.  Two 
T,  for  example,  indicates  a  bird  whose 
image  is  twice  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
Tycho. 

Lowery  eventually  had  the  satisfaction 
of  sitting  out  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the 
end  of  a  wharf,  a  mile  beyond  the  surf,  and 
watching  86  birds  flash  across  the  moon  in 
a  single  hour  as  they  left  the  coast  of  Yuca- 
tan and  headed  out  over  600  miles  of  open 
sea  toward  the  northern  Texas  coast  and 
the  heel  of  Louisiana.  The  moon  was  high 
over  the  water  so  that  he  was  looking 
through  a  mere  silver  of  the  night  sky;  and 
the  birds  that  he  counted  through  his  tele- 
scope were  the  equivalent  of  11,900  birds 
crossing  over  one  mile  of  the  shoreline. 
That  was  on  the  night  of  April  23,  1948. 
By  that  time  it  had  become  apparent  that 
flight  studies  by  means  of  the  moon  were 
much  more  than  a  way  of  finding  out 
whether  any  migrants  cross  the  Gulf.  They 
would  permit  us  to  peer  into  the  very  heart 
of  age-old  basic  mysteries  of  mass  migra- 
tion. 

It  is  necessary  to  pause  a  moment  to 
grasp  how  revolutionary  this  development 
really  is.  Never  before  have  we  been  able 
definitely  to  measure  the  volume  of  migra- 
tion, even  in  daylight.  When  we  go  out  on 
a  May  morning  bird  trip  to  look  for  mi- 
grant species,  we  can  seldom  tell  for  sure 
which  is  the  process  of  migration  itself  and 
which  are  merely  effects  of  migration.  Five 


The  directions  of  bird  flights  are  drawn 
on  weather  maps  to  study  the  relations  of 
air   currents   to    migration. 
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thousand  birds  interrupting  their  migra- 
tion to  flit  about  for  an  hour  in  search  of 
food  within  a  square  mile  of  fields  and 
woodland  look  to  the  observer  much  the 
same  as  5,000  individuals  moving  through 
the  same  area  and  being  replaced  every  10 
minutes  by  another  5,000.  Yet  the  one  case 
represents  no  migration,  while  the  other 
means  migration  at  the  rate  of  30,000  birds 
per  mile  per  hour!  This  is  only  one  of 
several  reasons  why  the  impressions  gotten 
on  a  bird  walk  may  be  very  misleading.  All 
of  the  notions  we  have  based  in  the  past 


on  such  impressions  may  be  correct,  but 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  some  of  them 
are  quite  wrong.  The  moon  and  the  tele- 
scope offer  an  opportunity  to  find  out. 

So,  before  he  set  out  for  Yucatan, 
Lowery  had  suggested  that  some  observa- 
tions be  made  in  other  places  at  the  same 
time.  It  has  been  said  that  the  bird  en- 
thusiasts of  America  tend  to  shy  away  from 
the  scientific  aspects  of  their  subject,  be- 
ing in  this  respect  unlike  Europeans.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  response  to  Lowery's 
suggestion  was  gratifying.  Telescopes  were 
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of    Mexico   to   the    Great  Lakes,     observers     watched     migrating     birds 


lifted  toward  the  moon  at  30  localities  scat- 
tered over  the  continent.  Before  the  season 
ended,  more  than  200  people  had  pooled 
their  efforts  to  pile  up  more  than  1,000 
hours  of  observation. 

From  the  resulting  accumulation  of  data 
many  surprising  things  were  discovered. 
Some  of  them  had  to  do  with  night  migra- 
tional  routes.  It  has  been  pretty  generally 
supposed,  for  instance,  that  the  peninsula 
of  Florida  is  a  major  avenue  of  flight. 
Nevertheless,  at  Tampico,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Mexico,  almost  as  many  birds  were  seen 
in  a  single  hour  as  were  seen  over  the  Flor- 
ida station,  at  Winter  Park,  on  11  nights 
of  observation.  Lunar  studies  have  also  in- 
dicated that,  unlike  birds  in  the  daytime, 
nocturnal  migrants  rarely  fly  in  definite 
flocks;  that  sometimes  they  fly  southward 
in  spring,  and  that  they  tend  to  ride  the 
prevailing  air  currents  toward  their  desti- 
nation. 

But  more  unexpected  than  any  of  these 
things,  perhaps,  has  been  the  discovery  re- 
lating to  the  basic  hour-to-hour  pattern  of 
their  nightly  activity.  Ornithologists  used 
to  suppose  that  nocturnal  migrants  either 
traveled  all  night  long  or  that  they  usually 
confined  their  activity  to  the  period  directly 
after  sunset  or  shortly  before  dawn.  The 
moon  has  revealed  that  most  of  them  follow 
none  of  these  seemingly  sensible  courses. 
After  sunset  the  majority  of  the  migrants 
seem  to  rest  a  while.  Then,  hour  by  hour, 
they  mount  in  increasing  numbers  into  the 
dark  sky.  This  process  typically  reaches  a 
peak  between  11  p.m.  and  midnight.  There- 
after the  birds  begin  to  drop  to  earth  again 
until  by  the  hour  before  dawn  almost  none 
are  left  a-wing. 

Whatever  way  you  look  at  it,  it  appears 
that  many  birds  must  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  just  for  the  sake  of  making 
three  or  four  hours'  progress  toward  their 
destinations.  Why  they  do  so  we  cannot 
guess  as  yet.  However,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  pattern  of  their  activity  cor- 
responds closely  to  the  pattern  of  migra- 
tory restlessness  displayed  in  spring  by  wild 
European  birds  confined  in  cages  with  elec- 
trically wired  perches  that  register  their 
movements  from  one  part  of  the  cage  to 
the  other. 

All  of  these  results  have  been  based  on 
observations  in  spring,  made  mostly  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  We  still  need  to  know  how  they 
apply  in  the  northern  tier  of  states  and  in 
all  the  region  west  of  the  Great  Plains.  We 
still  need  to  know  whether  they  hold  good 
anywhere  in  autumn.  And  we  still  need 
answers  to  a  whole  host  of  other  questions. 
Does  the  moonlight  itself  affect  the  volume 
of  migration?  Do  the  "chip"  notes  of  small 
land  birds  give  any  indication  of  the  num- 
ber passing  overhead  in  the  darkness?  Do 
migrants  funneled  onto  peninsulas  double 
back?  Do  they  advance  in  a  wide  move- 
ment, with  a  nearly  even  distribution  of 
numbers  along  a  broad  front?  Or  do  they 
travel  in  narrow  streams?  Are  such  streams 
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Students    of    Louisiana    State    University, 
flashlight,  cooperate  in   the  study. 
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telescope,    data    sheet 


The  author  (left)  plots  points  read  to  him 
by  Lowery  as  they  prepare  a  graph  10 
feet  long. 


channeled  along  rivers,  valleys,  mountain 
ranges  and  coastlines? 

Finding  the  answers  will  require  ob- 
servations in  tremendous  quantity.  Until 
recently  the  time  needed  to  process  that 
much  data  was  a  terrific  obstacle  to  the 
full  use  of  the  telescopic  method.  For  every 
hour  that  a  moon  observer  spent  behind 
the  telescope  in  the  spring  of  1948,  Lowery 
and  his  staff  had  to  spend  two  man-hours 
working  with  slide-rules  just  to  get  the 
material  ready  for  final  analysis.  Now,  how- 
ever, graphs  and  tables  have  been  prepared 
that  make  it  possible  to  handle  observations 
in  unlimited  amounts. 

A  plan  is  underway  to  cover  the  country 
in  the  fall  of  1952  with  a  network  of  tele- 
scopes operating  simultaneously.  That  will 
require  the  help  of  interested  persons 
everywhere.  The  observational  procedure 
is  a  very  simple  one;  it  can  be  mastered 
in  a  few  minutes.  Anyone  can  participate — 
amateur  bird  watchers,  professional  orni- 
thologists, or  even  people  who  know  noth- 
ing of  birds  or  bird  study  but  would  like 
to  know.  Perhaps  someone  else  in  your 
area  is  already  planning  to  cooperate  in 
the  project.  Call  your  local  Audubon  So- 
ciety, bird  club,  observatory,  or  university 
zoology  department  to  find  out.  If  no  one 
in  your  vicinity  knows  about  the  project, 
you  may  find  out  what  to  do  by  writing  to 
the  Museum  of  Zoology,  Louisiana  State 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  for  a  mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet,  Studying  Nocturnal  Bird 
Migration  by  Means  of  the  Moon.  Almost 
any  telescope  of  19-power  or  more  that 
will  encompass  the  whole  moon  in  its  field 
can  be  used  to  study  night  migration.  The 


spotting  scopes  popular  among  bird  stu- 
dents are  fine.  If  you  have  such  an  instru- 
ment but  cannot  find  time  to  do  any  moon- 
watching  yourself,  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  lend  it  to  someone  else  in  your  town 
who  can.  If  so,  notify  the  Museum  of 
Zoology,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
coordinate  telescopes  and  observers. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  there  appeared 
in  a  national  magazine  a  short  story  by  a 
writer  who  had  helped  in  the  original  in- 
vestigation. You  may  recall  it.  It  told  of 
a  professor  who  induced  a  backwoodsman 
in  the  Everglades  to  make  telescopic  ob- 


servations of  migration  from  a  platform  in 
the  top  of  a  tree.  The  latter  was  so  inspired 
by  what  he  saw  that  he  thought  he  could 
fly  too.  The  ensuing  events  brought  a  swift 
end  to  the  story  and  to  the  woodsman  as 
well.  Prospective  moon-watchers  may  feel 
reassured  to  learn  that,  while  observation 
of  the  procession  of  migrants  across  the 
moon  is  indeed  fascinating,  it  has  never 
in  real  life  resulted  in  a  human  fatality. 
The  project  does,  however,  offer  to  those 
who  find  pleasure  in  watching  birds  a 
challenging  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  sum  total  of  our  knowledge  about  them. 

— Reprinted  from  Audubon  Magazine,  published  by 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  1130  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York. 


George  H.  Lowery,  Jr.,  curator  of  the  Museum  of  Zoology,  Louisiana  State  University, 
sets  the  azimuth  on  a  mechanical  device  for  converting  to  compass  directions  the  readings 
on   a   sheet   of   birds   crossing   the   moon. 
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LOUISIANA'S  seven-member  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  at  its  third  gath- 
ering of  1953,  continued  to  make  history  in 
conservation  by  voting  to  recommend  to 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  to  re- 
move the  size  limit  on  game  fish.  This  state 
is  one  of  the  few  in  the  south  to  specify  a 
minimum  size  on  game  fish.  Fisheries  re- 
search over  the  past  few  years  has  indi- 
cated that  such  a  limit  is  usually  detri- 
mental rather  than  beneficial. 

The  two  and  one-half  hour  board  session, 
which  also  featured  action  concerning  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  included  permission  for  the 
seining  of  fish  on  the  St.  Tammany  side  of 
the  large  lake  in  the  area  from  Grassey 
Point  to  Flat  Point,  not  more  than  1,500 
feet  from  shore  and  not  within  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  mouth  of  any  bayou,  river 
or  other  tributary  emptying  into  the  lake. 
Only  man-powered  seines  may  be  used,  and 
no  trawling,  including  bait  trawls,  gill  nets 
and  trammel  nets,  may  be  permitted  under 
the  new  regulation. 

Both  the  commercial  and  sports  fisher- 
men were  represented  at  the  meeting  with 
a  well-rounded  presentation  of  each  side  of 
the  discussion.  The  Rev.  Canisius  J.  Blumel 
of  Mandeville  delcared  that  "fish  are  God- 
given  creatures  .  .  .  placed  here  for  man's 
benefit.  My  people  make  a  living  from 
Pontchartrain  and  closing  of  the  waters 
against  commercial  fishing  would  mean 
taking  away  their  livelihood.  .  .  ." 

Two  assistant  directors  were  nominated 
and  approved  by  the  Commission — W.  S. 
(Bill)  Werlla,  supervisor  of  revenue  for 
the  past  12  years,  and  A.  A.  Sikes,  purchas- 
ing agent.  The  two  newly  named  assistants 
will  continue  in  their  present  capacities 
with  the  Commission  and  assume  their  new 
duties  immediately. 

Werlla  will  be  in  administrative  charge 
of  fur  and  commercial  fisheries,  while  Sikes 


will  have  the  same  jurisdiction  over  fish 
and  game  activities.  All  enforcement  work 
will  still  be  centered  under  Colonel  Smith. 

The  board  approved  a  resolution  pre- 
sented to  it  regarding  the  development  of 
the  Rockefeller  and  Russell  Sage  refuge. 
The  86,000  acre  Rockefeller  tract  is  the 
largest  refuge  in  Louisiana.  The  resolution 
stated  that  the  "director  and  attorneys  for 
this  department  determine  all  funds  availa- 
ble for  use  by  this  department  in  the  devel- 
opment of  various  game  refuges,  and  the 
chief  of  the  division  or  divisions  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  developing  this  area, 
be  requested  to  immediately  begin  formu- 
lating plans  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  all  areas  so  designated.  Special 
emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Rockefeller  and  Russell  Sage 
areas." 

It  was  further  specified  that  "plans  be 
completed  for  the  development  of  public 
shooting  grounds,  as  already  provided  by 
law,  and  that  such  funds  as  are  available 
be  expended  for  this  purpose." 

Twenty-five  cents  of  the  "extra"  dollar 
on  Louisiana  hunting  licenses  (since  the 
increase  of  $1  in  1952  on  resident  hunting 
permits)  is  dedicated  to  the  propagation 
and  development  of  migratory  birds.  The 
monies,  with  the  exception  of  $2,000  per 
annum  for  use  by  the  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  investigation  and  studying  such 
projects  in  Louisiana,  were  transferred  to 
Ducks  Unlimited.  The  other  seventy-five 
cents  is  dedicated  for  the  enforcement  of 
fish  and  game  laws  of  the  state. 

Cane  River  in  Natchitoches  parish  drew 
the  attention  of  the  board  when  permission 
to  renew  a  permit  for  fishing  the  stream 
commercially  was  requested.  The  permit 
was  not  renewed  and  a  resolution  was  ap- 
proved that  provides  for  a  study  of  the 
river  by  biologists  of  the  commission. 

Controversial  Catahoula  Lake,  in  Cata- 
houla parish,  was  brought  into  focus  with 
the  discussion  of  a  dam  for  the  important 
duck  feeding  grounds.  The  seven  members 
disapproved  a  big  dam  on  the  lake  as  re- 


quested by  members  of  the  legislature  in 
1952. 

Each  division  chief,  according  to  action 
by  the  board,  must  submit  a  report  to  each 
of  the  commission  members  within  three 
days  prior  to  the  next  meeting,  March  24, 
of  the  intended  activities  of  the  division 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

A  proposal  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
lowering  Caddo  lake,  Shreveport,  by  five 
feet  was  approved,  including  the  cost  of 
such  a  project. 

Expenses  of  wildlife  rangers  of  the  En- 
forcement Division  were  raised,  with  no 
limit  specified,  from  $75  monthly.  The  gen- 
eral concensus  was  to  up  the  expense  ac- 
count "enough  to  allow  the  rangers  to  do  a 
good  job."  Approval  of  the  accounts,  sub- 
mitted to  Col.  V.  E.  Smith  monthly,  must 
come  through  the  enforcement  chief  with 
a  close  check  made  on  each  by  referring 
to  a  copy  of  the  daily  diary  kept  by  each 
ranger  in  the  field. 

Division  chiefs  were  instructed  to  check 
all  employees  before  Civil  Service  goes  into 
effect  June  30,  1953,  to  insure  that  each 
employee  is  "efficient  in  his  or  her  position" 
when  the  new  Constitutional  amendment, 
approved  last  November,  becomes  law. 

Upon  unanimous  agreement  by  the  com- 
mission, employees  in  the  various  division 
(Education  and  Publicity,  Fur  and  Refuge, 
Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms,  Fish  and 
Game,  Research  and  Statistics,  Enforce- 
ment and  Commercial  Seafood)  will  be 
given  consideration  in  advancement  before 
personnel  "outside"  the  commission  are 
hired. 

Studying  of  the  pollution  problem  in 
Cameron  parish  was  agreed  upon  with  fu- 
ture action  considered. 

The  commission  refused  to  grant  a  per- 
mit for  the  taking  of  sand  and  gravel  from 
the  bottoms  of  Bayou  Bartholomew  in 
Morehouse  parish. 

Parts  of  LaSalle  Parish,  as  requested  by 
the  LaSalle  Police  Jury,  will  be  closed 
against  deer  hunting  this  year,  the  com- 
mission ruled. 
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Colonel  V.  E.  Smith  explains  Enforcement 
Division's  thoughts  on  Pontchatrain.  Seated 
(left  to  right):  Chairman  Glassell,  Director 
Young,  and  Commissioners  Besson  and  La- 
haye. 


Lucian  Four-cade  presents  the  views  of  the 
sportsmen.  To  his  left  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Blumel, 
Mandeville,  and  Bud  Heintz,  Covington,  look 
pensive.  Blumel  and  Heintz  spoke  for  the 
commercial   fishermen. 
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DELBERT  OLIVER,  Lafayette  Adver- 
iser:  Andy  Smith  of  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  had 
quite  an  experience  in  the  1952  duck  hunt- 
ing season,  his  24th  season  of  hunts.  He 
knocked  down  an  albino  mallard  hen  in 
December  and  immediately  took  his  rare 
bird  to  a  taxidermist  to  have  it  mounted.  It 
was  pure  white  across  the  breast  and  on  the 
underside  of  its  wings,  with  golden  mark- 
ings on  its  back  and  wing  tops,  fading  into 
white.  .  .  .  The  last  day  of  the  hunting  sea- 
son, Andy  spotted  a  silver  mallard  in  a 
flock  flying  over  his  blind.  With  three  shots 
the  bird  was  on  the  ground.  He  could  hard- 
ly believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw  it,  too,  was 
an  albino.  Andy  feels  sure  that  he  is  the 
only  duck  hunter  in  Arkansas,  and  proba- 
bly in  the  country,  who  has  killed  two 
albino  mallard  ducks  in  the  same  hunting 
season. 

ADRAS  LABORDE,  Alexandria  Town 
Talk:  The  need  for  organized  effort  to 
preserve  our  outdoors  heritage  has  never 
been  so  great.  Natural  habitat  of  game 
and  fish  is  vanishing  daily,  streams  are  be- 
ing made  barren  by  pollution,  and  hunting 
rights  are  disappearing  rapidly  on  privately 
owned  lands.  A  solid  front  of  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  can  reverse  the  trend 
before  too  late.  And  such  a  front  should 
have  the  support  of  all  business  men  and 
civic  leaders,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  hunting  and  fishing  in  this  area  is  a 
tremendous  business. 

NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM,  Letters  from 
the  readers:  I  read  with  great  interest  a 
letter  on  the  killing  of  raccoons  in  your 

issue  of  Jan.   25  signed  Mrs.   L.   E 

I  don't  think  the  writer  knew  very  much 
about  raccoons  and  how  much  damage  they 
can  do.  If  her  husband  were  a  Louisiana 
trapper,  I  think  she  would  have  a  different 
opinion  about  Mr.  Raccoon.  If  she  were 
a  trapper,  she  would  be  out  there  in  the 
marshlands  herself  with  a  six-shooter,  a 
dog  and  maybe  a  case  of  shells.  Because 
Mr.  Raccoon  has  taken  over  the  marshes. 
They  visit  the  traps  long  before  the  trapper 
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gets  there,  no  matter  how  early  he  may 
arise.  They  leave  nothing  but  pieces  in 
your  traps,  just  to  make  you  mad.  .  .  .  Let 
us  have  a  little  sympathy  for  the  poor 
trapper  and  forget  about  Mr.  Raccoon.  The 
state  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
have  good  information  and  have  made  a 
good  ruling.  Mr.  Raccoon  not  only  visits 
the  muskrat  traps  but  he  takes  the  young 
muskrats  out  of  their  nests.  So  if  they 
don't  have  any  sympathy  for  their  friends 
the  muskrats,  why  should  we  the  trappers 
have  any  for  them?  — Bernard  Nunez, 

Trapper  and  Fur  Buyer. 

ARTHUR  VAN  PELT,  New  Orleans 
Time-Picayune:  Deer  hunters,  representing 
some  15  clubs  affiliated  with  the  South 
Louisiana  Deer  Hunter's  Association,  at  a 
recent  meeting,  re-elected  Joseph  Le  Brun 
president  of  their  organization  for  1953; 
named  Shelby  Per  re  re  vice-president; 
Charles  Cure,  secretary;  and  Marion 
Tucker,  treasurer.  It  was  announced  that 
the  organization  now  has  a  membership  of 
more  than  2,000  active  deer  hunters,  who 
will  be  represented  at  the  coming  conven- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
at  Lafayette,  in  March,  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain desired  changes  in  the  regulations  con- 
cerning their  sport. 

Especially  desired  is  an  earlier  hunting 
season  and  one  allowing  more  actual  hunt- 
ing days  by  confining  hunting  to  weekends 
and  holidays. 

BOB  SCEARCE,  Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate:  The  days  of  "getting  by"  are 
gone — the  new  game  rangers  are  instructed 
to  bring  'em  in  for  any  and  all  violations, 
and  that  means  possessing  a  sac-a-lait  un- 
der 7  inches  in  length,  or  a  bass  under  10 
inches. 

If  you  have  more  than  15  bass,  25  sac- 
a-lait,  or  50  brim  the  chances  are  you're 
going  to  be  checked  and  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  justice  of  the  peace.  .  .  . 
Of  course  that's  not  necessary — Louisiana's 
game  and  bag  limits  are  very  generous — ■ 
as  generous  as  any  state  in  the  Union  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  if  you  can't  satisfy 
your  sporting  appetite  or  the  space  in  your 


deep  freezer  and  stay  inside  the  limit,  then 
you  have  an  unusual  capacity. 

Watch  it  boys — the  rangers  are  out — not 
to  embarrass  you,  but  to  give  the  fish  and 
game  the  kind  of  protection  you  sportsmen 
have  been  wanting  and  talking  about  for 
many  years.  Let's  cooperate  with  them. 
*   *    *   * 

VAL  FLANAGAN,  New  Orleans  States: 
Security  will  again  sponsor  its  all-sum- 
mer contest,  covering  practically  all  varie- 
ties of  fish.  It  will  open  May  15  and  end 
Labor  Day.  There  will  be  prizes  in  the 
aggregate  of  $3500  in  merchandise  with 
various  divisions  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 


PERCY  VIOSCA,  JR. 

Viosca  Joins  Commission 
Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  widely  known  New 
Orleans  biologist,  was  recently  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  Commercial  Seafoods  Division. 
Lee  Eddy,  Chief  of  this  division,  reported 
that  Viosca  will  have  charge  of  the  divi- 
sion's research  program.  The  new  staff 
member  is  a  graduate  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, and  previously  worked  for  the  Loui- 
siana Department  of  Conservation  from 
1917  to  1930.  He  is  the  author  of  more 
than  sixty  technical  papers. 
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Catahoula    Hog    Dogs    Wanted 

Wheeling,  West  Va. 
Dear  Sir: 

Would  you  please  give  me  some  infor- 
mation if  you  can  where  I  can  buy  a 
Catahoula  Hog  Dog.  Few  years  ago  I  had 
one — it  looks  just  like  it  from  the  picture 
I  saw  in  the  Sports  Afield  Magazine.  It 
was  the  best  dog  that  I  ever  owned. 

Yours  truly, 

Mario   Pagliari 

Kenil,  Ky. 
Dear  Sir: 

Would  you  please  put  me  in  touch  with 
some  one  that  has  Catahoula  Hog  Dogs. 
I  have  the  Plott  hounds  and  would  like  to 
have  one  of  these  dogs. 

Bill   Creasman 

Bill  and  Mario  are  just  two  of  many 
who  have  inquired  as  to  the  xvhereabouts 
of  a  Catahoula  Hog  Dog  seller  since  this 
breed  received  publicity  via  the  LOUISI- 
ANA CONSERVATIONIST  and  SPORTS 
AFIELD.  We  confess  that  we  just  sold 
our  last  four  dozen  hog  dogs.  If  any  of  you 
readers  can  help  these  people  part  with 
their  money,  drop  us  a  line  and  we'll  pass 
the  info  on.  —C.H.G. 

Parkers    to    Leave    Laccasine 

Lake  Arthur,  La. 
Lacassine  Refuge 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  in  the  fifth  grade.  I  go  to  the  Lake 
Arthur  High  School.  My  teacher's  name  is 
Miss  Nellan  E.  Gosserand.  I  would  like  a 
booklet  of  Louisiana's  birds  and  animals. 

My  daddy  is  a  federal  Game  Warden. 
We  live  on  a  National  Wild  Life  Refuge. 
He  protects  the  birds  and  animals  from 
hunters. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  booklet  of  Loui- 
siana so  I  can  show  the  people  in  Arkansas 
(where  we  are  going  to  move)  the  things 
I  see  and  watch  in  Louisiana.  I  will  let 
my  class  have  it  too,  to  read  and  study 
about  Louisiana.  Please  send  the  booklet 
to  me  and  then  I  will  take  it  to  school. 
Your  writing  friend, 
Bobby  Parker 

The  booklet  is  on  the  way,  Bobby.  You 
take  it  on  up  to  Arkansas  and  show  every- 


body what  a  good  state  is  like.  We're  sure 
sorry  to  see  you  leave.  Charles  Parker, 
Refuge  Manager  of  the  Lacassine  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  has  done  a  lot  for  the 
wildlife  of  Louisiana.  You  can  well  be 
proud  of  that  dad  of  yours.  Sportsmen  all 
over  Louisiana  join  me  in  wishing  the 
Parkers  the  best  of  luck.  — C.H.G. 


Help,  Coon  Hunters! 


La. 


deer  sur 

i  here  yo  let  peepils  hun  cunes  at  nite 
but  that  musn  us  no  guns  i  wan  to  no  how 
i  git  cune  out  a  tre  two  big  to  clime  if  i 
ant  got  no  gun.  i  cant  throe  no  sticx  up  in 
top  no  ciper  tre.  i  cant  clime,  if  i  ant  got 
no  gun  it  ant  no  us  to  hun  cunes  if  i  ant 
go  no  guns  cause  a  big  ciper  tre  is  two 
big  to  clime  if  i  ant  got  no  gun. 

plise  tel  me  how  i  get  mi  cune  if  i  ant 
got  no  gun. 

yours  truely, 


Anybody  got   any  suggestions?  — C.H.G. 

No  Charge 

Denham  Springs,  La. 
Dear  Sir: 

...  I  want  to  subscribe  to  your  maga- 
zine, THE  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION- 
IST.   Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $1.00. 

Haughton,  La. 
Dear  Sir: 

...  I  want  to  subscribe  for  the  LOUI- 
SIANA CONSERVATIONST.  If  there  is 
a  charge  notify  me  .  .  . 

Shreveport,  La. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  took  out  a  subscription  to  LOUISIANA 
CONSERVATIONIST  about  four  years  ago 
and  never  received  a  copy  .  .  . 

Bastrop,  La. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  our  magazine. 
I  am  interested  in  Wildlife  and  Fishing. 
I  am  a  member  and  I  would  like  to  know 
why   we   aren't  getting   our   CONSERVA- 
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TIONIST   magazine.   ...   I  have   paid   my 
dues  on  March  5,  1952  for  the  year  .  .  . 

Call  off  the  dogs!  There's  no  charge — 
no  nuttin'.  The  magazine  is  published  with 
money  you  spend  for  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses,  and  will  be  sent  free-of-charge  to 
any  resident  of  Louisiana.  We  are  glad  to 
cooperate  with  the  various  locals  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  by  placing 
the  names  of  their  members  on  our  mail- 
ing lists;  however,  YOU  NEED  NOT  BE 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FEDERATION  TO 
RECEIVE  THE  MAGAZINE.  I'm  sure 
that  none  of  the  club  officials  have  intended 
to  give  that  impression — that  membership 
is  a  pre-requisite  to  getting  on  our  mailing 
list.  NoUvithstanding  the  above,  let  me 
urge  you  to  join  your  local  club.  The  Fed- 
eration did  an  outstanding  job  in  setting 
up  the  present  commission  form  of  xvild- 
life  administration,  but  the  battle  is  not  yet 
won.  They  still  need  your  help.  How  about 
checking  your  membership  card  right  now 
to  see  if  you're  in  good  standing.  — C.H.G. 

Well  Wishers 

Oxford,  Ohio 
Dear  Mr.  Gresham: 

Good  luck  in  your  new  job — and  very 
frankly,  I  envy  your  location  in  the 
SOUTH,  summer  or  winter,  too.  When  the 
temperature  is  ninety  degrees,  and  the 
humidity  is  at  an  equally  high  level,  I  feel 
my  best  and  work  best  and  hardest.  Maybe 
this  summer  I  can  come  down  and  pinch 
hit  while  you  fan  in  the  shade. 
Sincerely, 

George  Fichter,  Editor 
FISHERMAN   Magazine 

George,  it's  a  date.  When  the  tempera- 
ture's 90  and  the  humidity  is  high,  that's 
when  I  fan  in  the  shade  best.  — C.H.G. 

Norwalk,  Conn. 
Dear  Gresh: 

Am  indeed  glad  to  hear  you  are  back  in 
Louisiana.  I  am  sure  that  with  all  of  you 
fellows  working  toward  a   common  goal  a 
lot  of  good  is  going  to  be  accomplished. 
Tom  Davis 

Tom,  we're  sure  going  to  give  it  a 
whirl.  —C.H.G. 


by 

Charley  Bosch 

Executive  Secretary 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 


with  the 

FEDERATION 


CONSERVATION  STAMPS 

The  16th  annual  wildlife  conservation 
stamps  published  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  were  revealed  to  the  public 
recently  at  Federation  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  36  stamps  in  the 
1953  issue  include  full-color  illustrations  of 
15  species  of  American  birds,  five  mammals, 
five  fishes,  ten  trees  and  wild  flowers  and 
others.  They  were  painted  by  three  noted 
nature  artists — Roger  Tory  Peterson,  Leslie 
Ragan,  and  Francis  Lee  Jaques. 

The  issue  includes  a  portrait  of  the 
scarce  prairie  chicken,  which  has  been 
selected  to  symbolize  National  Wildlife 
Week  in  1953.  Wildlife  Week  sponsored 
annually  by  the  Federation  and  state 
affiliates  will  be  observed  March  15-21. 
The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc.,  is 
the  sponsor  here. 

More  than  400  species  of  American  Wild- 
life have  been  portrayed  by  leading  artists 
in  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  stamps 
since  the  series  was  started  in  1938.  The 
stamps  are  the  means  by  which  the  non- 
profit Federation  not  only  finances  its  own 
acitvities,  but  lends  financial  aid  for  con- 
servation projects  sponsored  by  affiliated 
state  organizations.  In  1952  the  National 
joined  the  Louisiana  Federation  in  sponsor- 
ing a  teacher's  conservation  workshop  at 
Northwestern  in  Natchitoches,  La.  The 
stamps  sell  for  $1.00  per  sheet  and  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Federation's  office,  3308 
14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CALCASIEU  PARISH 

A  most  interesting  program  was  pre- 
sented to  the  members  in  attendance  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Lake  Charles  Con- 
servation Club.  The  guest  speakers  included 


Mr.  J.  W.  Doxey,  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission;  V.  E. 
"Pistol"  Smith,  Chief,  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion of  the  Commission;  and  Ted  O'Neil, 
Chief,  Fur  &  Refuge  Division  of  the  Com- 
mission. Also  on  the  program  was  V.  L. 
Childs,  manager  of  the  Sabine  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  Charley  Bosch  "pinch  hitting" 
for  J.  J.  Besson,  President  of  the  Federa- 
tion who  was  ill.  Also  present  at  the  meet- 
ing was  a  delegation  from  the  Maplewood 
Wildlife  Club,  the  Cameron  Wildlife  &  Fish 
Club,  and  the  Beauregard  Parish  Conser- 
vation Club. 

The  meeting  was  conducted  by  Harry 
Gates,  President  of  the  Lake  Charles  Club. 
After  the  meeting  the  guests  and  delega- 
tions were  the  host  of  the  club  officers  at  an 
informal  dinner.  Many  problems  of  S.  W. 
Louisiana  were  discussed  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  better  conservation  especially 
adequate  enforcement  as  soon  as  possible. 


IBERIA  PARISH 

Lloyd  G.  Porter,  Iberia  educator  was  re- 
elected President  of  the  Iberia  Parish  Rod 
and  Gun  Club.  Louie  Cyr  and  Daniel 
Mestayer  were  elected  as  1st  and  2nd  Vice- 
Presidents.  Jim  Ledbetter  was  elected  as 
Secretary  and  Joe  Bourg  as  Treasurer. 
Ledbetter  announced  that  the  Club  would 
sponsor  a  skeet  shoot  during  the  Sugar 
Cane  Festival  and  intended  to  enlarge  and 
improve  its  annual  salt  water  fishing  con- 
test. During  1952  the  Club  built  a  skeet 
and  rifle  range,  planted  food  and  cover 
plots  for  quail,  and  worked  to  improve 
sportsmen-landowner  relationship.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  members 
present  that  the  Club  had  enjoyed  a  most 
successful  year,  and  we  agree  completely. 
We  hope  that  such  sound  projects  will  be 
continued  by  the  Club  and  copied  by  others. 


Opelousas  Wildlife  Club  elected  Dr.  L.  E. 
Stelly,  A.  J.  Bertinot,  and  Kenneth  Durio  as 
president,  vice-president,  and  secretary. 


CADDO   PARISH 

Richard  Fleming,  Shreveport  sports  en- 
thusiast and  conservationist  was  re-elected 
President  of  the  Caddo  Wildlife  Federation, 
Inc.  Mr.  Fleming  was  re-elected  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  members  present  at  the 
meeting.    Jerry  Smith  was  re-elected  to  the 


office  of  1st  Vice-President.  Percy  Browne 
who  has  served  the  State  Federation  so 
faithfully  for  so  many,  years  was  elected 
2nd  Vice-President. 

The  hard  working  Secretary  W.  C. 
Goins,  will  begin  his  third  year  in  that 
office;  and  Harry  Jordan,  originator  of  the 
Annual  Gar  Fish  Rodeo  sponsored  by  the 
Caddo  Federation  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Treasurer. 

The  Caddo  Wildlife  Federation  and  other 
interested  groups  have  protested  the  closing 
of  Cross  Lake  during  the  spring  spawning 
season.  The  action  taken  by  the  city  coun- 
cil would  prohibit  fishing  from  March  2nd 
through  May  8th.  If  the  action  taken  by 
the  council  is  a  wise  one  then  we  too  fail 
to  see  the  merit  in  such  closing.  It  seems 
as  if  the  members  of  the  council  would  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  biologists  employed  by 
the  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission  be- 
fore taking  such  action  if  it  did  not  think 
the  rabid  fishermen  of  the  Caddo  Club  were 
correct  in  maintaining  that  closing  the  lake 
would  not  increase  the  fish  population  and 
would  only  make  the  lake  "ideal"  for  illegal 
practices. 


ST.  MARY  PARISH 

The  St.  Mary  Parish  Rod  &  Gun  Club, 
Inc.,  of  Franklin,  La.,  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  recently  at  which  Mr. 
J.  A.  Badeaux,  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  was  speaker  of 
the  evening.  Mr.  Badeaux  will  assist  the 
Club  in  selecting  a  site  for  the  rifle  range 
to  be  erected  by  the  Club.  Further  plans 
for  the  program  of  teaching  youths  the 
proper  and  safe  handling  of  firearms  were 
formulated.  This  program  is  of  great  merit 
and  one  that  should  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  all  adult  groups,  and  dupli- 
cated wherever  possible. 


EVANGELINE   PARISH 

The  officers  of  the  newly  formed  Mamou 
Sportsmen's  Club  are  Ray  Brignac,  Presi- 
dent; Calvin  Landreneau,  Vice-President; 
Callose  Gary,  Secretary  and  Purdy  Fonte- 
not,  Treasurer.  This  organization,  less  than 
four  months  old,  already  has  a  membership 
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of  over  seventy.  It  is  still  growing  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  its  hard  working 
officers.  Plans  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting. 


VERNON   PARISH 

Members  of  the  Vernon  Parish  Wildlife 
League  have  something  to  really  boast 
about — the  membership  of  this  League  is 
now  over  1,150.  This  record  is  even  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  noted  that  less  than 
4,000  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  combined 
were  sold  in  the  Parish  at  last  report.  This 
record  of  having  one  out  of  four  of  the 
license  holders  of  the  Parish  in  the  League 
almost  clinches  the  Membership  Trophy  for 
Vernon  Parish  for  the  third  year.  Unless 
some  "dark  horse"  slips  in  at  the  Conven- 
tion with  a  better  percentage  of  members 
to  license  holders  the  beautiful  Member- 
ship Trophy  is  their  permanent  possssion. 
This  Club  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Fed- 
eration and  one  of  the  most  powerful;  it 
represents  a  vital  and  moving  force  for 
better  conservation  not  only  in  the  Parish 
where  it  is  located  but  also  on  the  State 
and  National  level. 


SABINE  PARISH 

A.  L.  Head,  of  Many,  La.,  replaces  "Bob" 
Smith  as  President  of  the  Sabine  Parish 
Wildlife  Association.  W.  W.  Firesheet,  of 
Fisher,  La.,  was  elected  to  the  post  of  Vice- 
President,  and  Sam  B.  Hayes  will  serve 
as  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Head  was  elected  to  serve  as  the  club's 
representative  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation. 


ST.  TAMMANY  PARISH 

A.  R.  "Buddy"  Smith,  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  St.  Tammany 
Sportsmen's  Club.  "Buddy"  succeeds  V.  E. 
Smith  who  served  so  well  for  two  years 
after  organizing  the  club.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Abita  Springs'  Town  Hall  where 
a  delicious  shrimp  boil  was  served  to  about 
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Recently  elected  club  officers  for  the  Abbeville  local  of  the 
Francis  Hollier,  secretary;  Roland  LeBlanc,  1st  vice- presiden 
Albert    Taylor,    2nd    vice-president,    and    E.    J.   Morvant,    treasi 
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300  people.  Other  officers  elected  at  the 
meeting  were:  Troy  Phillips,  of  Mandeville, 
La.,  as  Vice-President;  Horace  Alexius,  Jr., 
as  Secretary  and  S.  A.  Shows  as  Treasurer. 
J.  J.  Besson,  Prexy  of  the  Federation 
and  Jack  Bates,  Game  Management  Agent 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  were 
the  featured  speakers.  The  following  com- 
mittee heads  were  announced  for  this  year 
and  are  as  follows: 

Boating,  Ken  Kyte;  Fishing,  Russell 
Blackwell;  Hunting,  Louis  Smith;  Enforce- 
ment, Dr.  Ernest  Angelo;  Refreshments, 
Joe  Bosquet;  Gar  Fish  Rodeo,  Pete  Lacroix; 
Park,  Francis  Stanga;  Publicity,  John  L. 
Allison;  Game  Refuge,  Gus  Chandler;  Mem- 
bership, Troy  Phillips. 
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POINTE   COUPEE 

Ollie  Dickerson  of  Morganza, 
newly  elected  President  of  the 
Coupee  Parish  Sportsmen's  Club. 
David  of  Dupont,  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  George  Weatherford  was  named 
Secretary-Treasurer.  The  four  board  mem- 
bers elected  are:  Stanley  J.  B.  Landry, 
Walter    Mougeot,    Charlie    Ventrella,    and 


St.  George  Hines.  Walter  Cranfield,  well 
known  outdoor  writer  and  broadcaster  will 
head  the  delegation  from  Pointe  Coupee  to 
the  Convention  of  the  Federation  in  Lafa- 
yette March  6-8. 


JEFF  DAVIS  PARISH 

Charles  Swift  was  installed  as  President 
of  the  Jeff  Davis  Rod  and  Gun  Club  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Club  in  February  in  the 
V.F.W.  Hall.  Other  officers  installed  were: 
Ernest  Guidry  and  John  Garbarino,  Vice- 
Presidents;  Allen  "Jack"  Seagraves,  Secre- 
tary; and  C.  E.  Stackhouse,  Treasurer. 

Charles  Parker,  manager  of  the  Lacas- 
sine  Wildlife  Refuge,  who  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  Alabama  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wild 
Life  Service,  was  presented  with  a  gold 
watch  from  the  Club  as  a  token  of  thanks 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  Parker 
managed  the  refuge.  In  an  address  to  the 
club,  Parker  stated  that  fishing  on  the 
refuge  will  be  open  about  April  1  after  the 
ducks  have  migrated  from  the  refuge. 
Parker  made  a  special  appeal  to  fishermen 
of  the  area  to  help  control  alligator  grass 
and  keep  it  out  of  the  refuge. 

Plans  were  made  for  the  membership 
drive  which  is  now  underway.  The  club 
decided  to  construct  a  new  "shed"  at  Hous- 
siere  Park  which  is  the  public  park  in  the 
town  of  Jennings.  President  Swift  explained 
that  membership  dues  are  the  sole  source 
of  income  which  aids  the  Club  to  carry  out 
this  worthy  civic  project  and  he  hopes  that 
all  persons  in  the  area  will  join  the  Club 
and  aid  in  their  many  worthy  projects. 


Members  of  the    Bonnet  Carre    Rod  &   Gur 
nting   Camp   near   Norco,   La. 


Club    at   a    "work    day"    session    at   the    Duck 
—Photo  by  Walt  Day 


LAFAYETTE  PARISH 

The  Lafayette  Parish  Rod  &  Gun  Club 
will  be  the  host  when  hundreds  of  delegates 
from  all  over  Louisiana  attend  the  annual 
Convention  of  the  Federation  in  Lafayette, 
La.  on  March  6-8.  Larry  Louviere,  past 
President  of  the  Lafayette  Club  is  the  Con- 
vention committee  chairman.  Isaac  Higgin- 
botham  who  serves  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Lafayette  Club,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Hotel  and  Reservations  Committee.  Other 
Lafayette  officers  who  will  assist  with  the 
Convention  arrangements  are:  Howard  J. 
Le  Boeuf,  President;  Victor  Duhon,  2nd 
Veep;  "Bob"  Monceaux,  Secretary;  and 
Jules  Krauss,   Treasurer. 
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LICENSES    SOLD    BY 

PARISHES 

PARISH 

Res. 
$1.00 

1951 
ANGLING 
N-R7day 
Trip  $2.00 

Non-Res. 
$5.00 

Res. 

$1.00 

1951-1952 
HUNTING 
N-R4day 
Trip  $5.00 

Non-Res. 
$25.00 

1951-1952 
TRAPPING 

$2.00 

ACADIA 

545 

0 

2 

4,281 

10 

0 

13 

ALLEN 

557 

1 

5 

3,021 

0 

0 

48 

ASCENSION 

512 

5 

0 

2,151 

0 

0 

50 

ASSUMPTION 

102 

0 

0 

1,315 

1 

0 

145 

AVOYELLES 

596 

30 

7 

3,234 

3 

0 

47 

BEAUREGARD 

680 

51 

16 

2,692 

29 

4 

69 

BIENVILLE 

410 

40 

11 

1,528 

6 

0 

48 

BOSSIER 

1,351 

139 

60 

2,304 

0 

0 

48 

CADDO 

10,997 

659 

490 

13,269 

58 

8 

164 

CALCASIEU 

5,048 

462 

1,457 

12,588 

268 

58 

134 

CALDWELL 

212 

6 

1 

1,640 

5 

0 

79 

CAMERON 

350 

36 

34 

1,329 

83 

2 

217 

CATAHOULA 

375 

344 

92 

2,069 

19 

2 

20 

CLAIBORNE 

673 

39 

27 

1,694 

3 

1 

44 

CONCORDIA 

1,025 

599 

2,079 

2,271 

88 

30 

20 

DESOTO 

631 

76 

94 

2,473 

26 

3 

130 

EAST   BATON    ROUGE 

7,143 

27 

5 

14,685 

15 

0 

38 

EAST  CARROLL 

343 

86 

96 

1,807 

28 

2 

139 

EAST  FELICIANA 

154 

6 

2 

1,472 

2 

3 

36 

EVANGELINE 

547 

76 

17 

2,751 

0 

1 

35 

FRANKLIN 

503 

10 

3 

4,183 

11 

0 

57 

GRANT 

533 

0 

2 

2,299 

1 

0 

63 

IBERIA 

592 

4 

0 

3,461 

45 

0 

67 

IBERVILLE 

276 

4 

1 

2,097 

2 

0 

31 

JACKSON 

874 

22 

2 

2,320 

1 

0 

70 

JEFFERSON 

1,244 

0 

0 

6,074 

0 

0 

73 

JEFF  DAVIS 

900 

23 

0 

3,222 

24 

1 

92 

LAFAYETTE 

920 

8 

3 

4,174 

15 

0 

10 

LAFOURCHE 

529 

3 

0 

4,454 

1 

0 

390 

LASALLE 

732 

52 

6 

2,318 

7 

0 

20 

LINCOLN 

670 

18 

3 

2,018 

16 

0 

40 

LIVINGSTON 

639 

9 

48 

2,869 

2 

0 

71 

MADISON 

318 

64 

136 

2,013 

119 

18 

113 

MOREHOUSE 

1,353 

26 

24 

5,326 

5 

0 

161 

NATCHITOCHES 

2,209 

2,428 

449 

4,614 

20 

0 

149 

ORLEANS 

12,110 

150 

421 

15,657 

147 

40 

241 

OUACHITA 

4,291 

65 

11 

9,901 

17 

0 

147 

PLAQUEMINE 

44 

0 

0 

1,439 

0 

0 

14 

POINTE   COUPEE 

585 

19 

2 

2,127 

3 

0 

14 

RAPIDES 

3,332 

67 

17 

9,583 

17 

1 

95 

RED   RIVER 

228 

78 

11 

1,268 

9 

0 

69 

RICHLAND 

580 

13 

4 

3,871 

8 

0 

152 

SABINE 

266 

20 

4 

2,569 

7 

1 

66 

ST.  BERNARD 

159 

0 

0 

1,125 

0 

0 

50 

ST.   CHARLES 

277 

0 

0 

1,517 

0 

0 

106 

ST.   HELENA 

38 

0 

7 

700 

0 

1 

24 

ST.  JAMES 

103 

0 

0 

1,212 

0 

0 

93 

ST.  JOHN 

37 

0 

0 

864 

0 

0 

50 

ST.   LANDRY 

1,285 

20 

8 

7,048 

7 

0 

37 

ST.   MARTIN 

59 

0 

0 

1,508 

0 

0 

35 

ST.   MARY 

322 

3 

2 

3,023 

24 

0 

225 

ST.  TAMMANY 

640 

38 

223 

3,237 

0 

7 

114 

TANGIPAHOA 

994 

56 

130 

5,400 

0 

0 

136 

TENSAS 

292 

239 

234 

2,047 

97 

4 

62 

TERREBONNE 

805 

16 

5 

4,815 

3 

0 

611 

UNION 

307 

12 

50 

2,310 

14 

2 

72 

VERMILION 

241 

7 

0 

3,654 

161 

0 

261 

VERNON 

911 

10 

8 

3,242 

13 

1 

80 

WASHINGTON 

738 

8 

80 

4,833 

0 

2 

60 

WEBSTER 

1,369 

108 

62 

3,581 

9 

0 

70 

WEST  BATON   ROUGE 

875 

0 

0 

1,053 

9 

0 

6 

WEST  CARROLL 

283 

9 

5 

3,186 

14 

0 

112 

WEST   FELICIANA 

69 

0 

2 

1,029 

0 

0 

9 

WINN 

733 

53 

19 

2,362 

14 

0 

76 

TOTALS 

76,516 

6,344 

6,477 

234,177 

1,486 

192 

6,120 

TOTAL  SOLD:    1950 
and  1950-51 

72,044 

5,872 

5,152 

234,195 

1,140 

137 

7,732 

Increase 

4,472 

472 

1,325 

346 

55 

Decrease 

1              18 

1,612 

WELL,  How  you  like?  Pouring  this  issue  to- 
gether in  the  last  two  weeks  has  been  fun,  even 
though  a  bit  on  the  hectic  side.  We're  going  to 
let  you  in  on  a  few  of  our  adventures  in  editing 
from  time  to  time;  let  you  sweat  some  of  the 
problems  out  with  us.  Among  the  things  you 
might  not  know,  for  instance,  is  this.  While  our 
hideawav  is  here  in  New  Orleans,  the  plates  for 
the  CONSERVATIONIST  are  made  in  Shreve- 
port,  and  the  printing  is  done  in  Baton  Rouge. 
An  awkward  situation,  you  might  observe,  and 
you  would  be  right.  'Tis  a  situation  necessitated, 
however,  by  state  contracts,  and  it's  not  so  bad 
as  it  might  seem  at  first.  The  Shreveport  Engrav- 
ing Company  and  the  Moran  printing  company 
have  been  more  than  cooperative  in  trying  to 
expedite  our  task  of  bringing  the  writing  and 
the  reading  ends  of  the  business  closer  together. 
One  of  the  problems  we're  working  on  right  now 
is  that  of  reducing  the  time  required  from  final 
proof  corrections  to  first  bound  copies.  About  a 
week  to  ten  days  is  needed  now.  Stan  Hadden, 
plant  foreman  at  Moran's,  is  getting  gray  hairs 
over  that  one. 

Next,  the  finished  product  is  shipped  to  New 
Orleans,  where  our  capable  "basement  crew",  Mr. 
Leo  J.  Burleigh,  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Fortier,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Frioux,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Mangiaracina,  can 
address  and  get  ready  for  mailing  about  9,000 
copies  a  day.  Incidentally,  this  is  using  a  hand- 
fed  addressograph,  too.  Thus,  the  42,000  odd 
copies  now  being  printed  can  be  processed  through 
the  mailing  room  in  some  five  days — no  holdup 
there. 


You've  probably  already  read  "Lead  Poison- 
ing on  Catahoula  Lake",  but  we  suggest  that  you 
scan  through  it  again.  There's  lots  of  meat  there, 
and  we  don't  mean  ducks.  And  before  you  go 
engaging  this  Mr.  Yancey  in  a  bit  of  verbal  fisti- 
cuffs with  reference  to  waterfowl,  let  me  respect- 
fully offer  this  sage  bit  of  advice.  Get  all  your 
marbles  in  line!  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Johnnv  Lvnch,  U.  S.  F.  W.  S.  flyway  biologist  at 


a  you 
rowsing 


Abbeville,  nobody  else  in  Louisiana  even  comes 
close  to  knowing  as  much  about  the  management 
end  of  ducks  and  geese  as  does  Dick  Yancey.  We 
(you  and  me)  are  paying  him  to  spend  52  weeks 
in  the  year — with  time  off  for  good  behavior — 
finding  out  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mallard  and  their 
realtives.  He  doesn't  know  all  the  answers,  and 
when  somebody  shows  me  someone  else  better 
qualified  to  speak  I'll  swap  horses.  Until  that  time 
I  intend  to  get  my  money's  worth  of  Mr.  Yancey's 
services  by  stringing  along  with  his  advice  and 
recommendations.  How  about  you? 


You  ever  been  on  a  snipe  hunt?  You  know  the 
kind  I  mean,  with  bags  and  all  that  stuff.  Us'uns 
had  the  misfortune  to  get  roped  in  on  one  a  couple 
weeks  ago,  but  they  had  me  holding  one  end  of  a 
Japanese  mist  net  instead  of  the  proverbial  bag. 
Funny  part  is  that  we  caught  snipe.  I  think  you'll 
enjoy  the  picture  story  of  this  expedition.  It'll  be 
in  the  March  issue. 


I'm  looking  forward  to  seeing  many  of  you 
at  the  Federation  convention  in  Lafayette  next 
week,  and  we  intend  to  give  a  complete  resume  of 
the  get-to-gether  in  the  near  future. 

What  was  the  biggest  bass  ever  taken  in 
Louisiana?  Or  for  last  year,  for  that  matter? 
We  got  to  wondering  about  such  things  the  other 
day,  and  suddenly  realized  that  there  are  no  "offi- 
cial" records.  Being  as  how  my  old  man  always 
said  that  the  best  way  to  get  anything  done  was 
to  do  it  yourself,  I  got  a  brainstorm.  Whv  doesn't 
the  CONSERVATIONIST  act  as  the  central  clear- 
ing house  for  records  of  all  types  of  fish  and 
game?  Why  not,  indeed?  No  reason  that  we  can 
think  of,  so  next  month  we'll  announce  complete 
plans  for  getting  the  biggest  of  this  and  that 
down  in  black  and  white.  In  the  meantime,  just 
to  get  rolling,  drop  us  a  line  about  any  big  buck 
taken  in  1952.  We're  interested  in  accurate 
weights,  either  live  weight  or  hog-dressed  weight. 
And  by  accurate  we  mean  within  a  few  pounds. 
When  it  comes  to  fish,  the  weights  should  be  ac- 
curate to  within  a  couple  ounces.  None  of  these 
"fishermen"  scales  for  this  deal.  Reminds  me  of 
the  time  Fred  Parnell  loaned  his  de-liar  to  a 
friend  to  weigh  a  new-born  baby.  The  baby 
weighed  19  pounds !  But  then  I  wasn't  going  into 
this  until  next  month.  See  you  then. 

C.  H.  G. 


Mrs.   Ruth  Campbell, 

Curator  of  La. Room.. 
La. State  Univ. , 
GS  Baton  Rouge,   La 
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This  "Game  and  Fish  Map  of  Louisiana",  which  was  drawn  for  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  by  Fred  McCaleb,  famous  New  Orleans' 
artist,  is  a  pictorial  presentation  of  the  localities  of  abundance  of  many  game  and  fish  species.  This  masterful  illustration  will  be  the  cover 
sheet  of  a  descriptive  pamphlet  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Federation  describing  that  organization's  history,  accomplishments,  objectives! 
and  purposes.    Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,   Inc. 


